








Merry Christmas to all” 
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A gift of flowers expresses the true meaning of 
Christmas. Distance vanishes when you hand your gift list to 
an F.T.D. Florist. And no worries about correct size or style. 
Look for the shop with the famous Mercury EMBLEM. 








NO SHOPPING, wrapping or WORLDWIDE SERVICE.Delivery GUARANTEED DELIVERY. You 
mailing problems. Everything anywhere through 20,000 F.F.D. take no chances. Delivery is 
taken core of in minutes. and INTERFLORA members. fully assured. 
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*“‘We’d never be out here in California to- 
day, financially independent and happy, 
if it hadn’t been for what happened back 
in Scarsdale the night of my fortieth birth- 
day in 1941. Nell had gotten tickets for 
“Lady in the Dark.’ While she dressed that 
night, I was idly leafing through a magazine. 

“I suppose any man feels serious when 
he hits forty. Someday Nell and I wanted 
to move out where it’s summer all year 
and really enjoy life. But how could we? 
Half my working years had gone. I had a 
good salary. But we found it hard to bank 
anything. So I began to wonder: Must I 
always live on a treadmill? 

“As I turned the pages, an ad caught my 
eye. It said a man could retire on an in- 
come without a big bank account through 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. I could get a guaranteed income of 
$300 a month when I reached fifty-five— 
not just for myself alone, but as long as 
either Nell or I lived. 


ESTABLISHED ‘651 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE (INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES 


COPYRIGHT 1956, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


DECEMBER, 1956 


HOW we retired in 19 years with *300 month 


“Just as I finished reading, Nell rushed 
downstairs. But I stopped long enough to 
clip the coupon in the ad, and mailed it on 
our way to the theater. 

“‘Well, a while back my fifty-fifth birth- 
day arrived—and was that a celebration! I 
was all set to retire. And it wasn’t long be- 
fore my first Phoenix Mutual check for 
$300 came. So we sold the Scarsdale house 
and headed west. We’re in a beautiful spot 
here, just right for us. And every month 
we get another check. Security? Why, we 
have more than lots of rich people. Our 
income is guaranteed for life!’’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of $10 
to $300 a month or more—beginning at age 
55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are available for wom- 
en. Don’t put it off. Send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
199 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page booklet showing new retirement 
income plans. 


Plan for Men (— Plan for Women 0) 


Name 





Date of Birth 





Business Address 





Home Address 
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only &/5 people 
bem cenelele 
can buy these 
ezheske)er 
watches 





Unlike ordinary mass-produced watches, these time-pieces are 
crafted with unhurried care over a period of three years. Their pro- 
duction is therefore extremely limited . .. so much so, that only one 
and one third persons out of ten thousand can wear them. Illustrated 
are the “Aquamatic Champion” for men (left) and the “Aquamatic 
Sea Nymph” for ladies (right), self-wind waterproofs*. 17 jewels in 
knife-edge case with 10K yellow gold-filled top and steel back. 


Each, $69.50 
Incl. Fed. Tax 


*As long as case is unopened, crystal intact 














“Aquamatic Sea Nymph’ 








CROTON 


NIVADA GRENCHEN 


At fine jewelers or write to CROTON Watch Co.,404 Fourth Ave.,.New York 16 
Makers of Fine Watches Since 1878 








ie many a year, the Bell seal has 
been the signpost of telephone serv- 
ice. A little while ago we got to 
thinking that such a well-known 
symbol deserved a slogan. 


We found six words that seem to 
sum up the story of the telephone 
and the telephone business. 
“W orking Together to Bring People 
Together.” 


“W orking Together” describes the 
spirit and co-operation of the tele- 
phone companies and the thousands 
of telephone men and women who 
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help to provide the service. ““To Bring 
People Together” describes the great- 
est use of the telephone. 

It is priceless in emergencies and 
indispensable in saving steps and 
time and getting things done. And 
one of its biggest values is in helping 
people keep in touch with each other. 

Many a day is brightened just be- 
cause someone reached for the tele 
phone to exchange news and good 
wishes and a friendly greeting. 


Isn’t there someone you'd like to 
call right now? 
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Mood in word and picture: Paris flowers in the rain; death of a queen; youth and age. 


Dean Reaken: 


CORONET 
Entered as 2nd clase matter 


class m 
Building, 


Although CORONET is not a picture magazine, we receive many 
letters from readers about our pictures—especially about what 
we call our “mood” picture stories. 

Essentially, each “mood” story is a group of pictures gathered 
under a single title and combined with almost poetic captions 
to create an emotional experience for the reader. This experience 
might involve walking the streets of Paris in the rain, mourning 
a discarded Mississippi riverboat, or sharing an old man’s affec- 
tion for a little boy (see above). 

But, whatever the subject, finding the right pictures to tell the 
story means searching out, sorting and eliminating thousands of 
photographs. Each picture chosen must stand by itself in beauty 
and meaning, yet be an integral part of the over-all story. 

The words are as elusive as the pictures. As Senior Editor 
Gerold Frank, who writes most of these stories, says: “When I 
start out I haven't the slightest idea of what I am going to say. 
Then, studying the pictures, | begin to react to them, and to 
write down what I feel.” 

Thus the pictures serve as springboards for the words; and 
the words in turn give new meaning and dimension to the pictures. 
The result is a CoRONET “mood” story. For the magic worked 
this month by Mr. Frank and the photographers, see page 39. 
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What is science doing about longer life 


for storage batteries? There are new developments 


that give you... 





if you choose 


More for your money... 






your next battery carefully 


Since 1911, when the storage bar- 
tery began to replace the motorist’s 
right arm as starting power, science 
has been trying to develop a battery 
that won't wear out. 


Batteries wear out because the 
plates lose ability to store electri- 
city. Unlike most other parts, your 
battery is wearing out whether or 
not the car is being used. What's 
more, wear increases if the battery 
receives too much or too little elec- 
tricity from the generator. Rarely 
is it possible to adjust a car’s elec- 
trical system to meet all driving 
conditions! 


Now, Exide—producer of the bat- 
tery that made the self-starter prac- 
tical way back in 1911—has found 
the way to greatly prolong battery 
life through the use of newly-de- 
veloped alloys for the plates. Dis- 
covered by the company’s scientists 
and patented, these new metals 
combat overcharging and sulpha- 
tion—the cause of 82% of all bat- 
tery failures. 


On the Overcharge Life Test of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Exide Ultra Start batteries give 
over twice the life of those made 
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with ordinary metals. And in ac- 
tual service, Exides show the same 
superiority—one outlasted three 
police cars, giving over 170,000 
miles of service without a single 
recharge. 


As you know, all batteries look 
alike, and that may lead to careless 
buying. You can’t see the patented 
metals that are in every Exide, nor 
the benefits from over 200 current 
patents held by the company. With 
such evidence that all batteries are 
not alike, don’t you think it’s wise 
to choose carefully rather than just 
take any battery offered? 


So, choose an 
Exide—it will 
cost you no more 
than an ordinary 
battery and 
you ll get much 
more ioe your 
money. Exide batteries are avail- 
able dry charged (filled by your 
dealer) or wet (factory filled). 





Look for the name of a nearby 
Exide dealer in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. He'll give you 
good service. Exide Automotive 
Division, The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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MOVIES 


A 

Unique 
Non-stuffed 
Shirt 





Wes Mike Todd, the volatile cigar-chomping producer of Around the 
World in Eighty Days, asked David Niven how he'd like to play Phileas 
Fogg. hero of the Jules Verne tale, Niven, a Verne fan, blurted: 

“I'd do it for nothing!” 

“You're in!” snapped Todd, who in much the same fashion persuaded 41 
international stars to play walk-on roles in the film. 

Besides acting, Niven also became unofficial boredom-battler for the cast. 
Warm and gregarious, he is a witty storyteller who likes to poke fun at himself 
and his topsy-turvy 45-year existence. He left his native Scotland, and a 
military future, for Canada, where he worked in a lumber camp; thence to 
New York as a wine salesman, Bermuda as a beachcomber, Cuba as a muni- 
tions expert for revolutionists and, finally, Hollywood. 

There a friend arranged a screen test. Told by an indifferent director to “do 
anything; tell a joke,” Niven could only think of an off-color story. It got him 
a job. Working as an extra in 27 westerns, the 64”, 187-pound Niven—through 
social contacts made at a whirl of parties—eventually graduated to leading- 
man roles. 

Tragedy marred Niven’s life in 1946 when his first wife died in an accidental 
fall. Two years later. Swedish model Tjordis Tersmeden (he calls her “Pooh”’) 
became stepmother to his sons, aged 13 and 10. 

Niven’s yearly schedule consists of three pictures and ten TV films for his 
Four Star Productions, in which his partners are Charles Boyer, Dick Powell 
and producer Don Sharpe. Television, Niven says, allows him “to show some- 
thing besides the same eight faces to people.” 

Not in the least impressed with movie glamour, Niven—who spent the 
summer in Rome filming The Little Hut opposite Ava Gardner—shrugs in 
an offhanded manner and maintains, “It’s like going to the office every day.” 
An adroit writer as well as actor, he parlayed his madcap adventures into a 
best-selling novel, Once Over Lightly, in 1952. Typical of his humor is 
the 1934 review of his acting which hangs in the lavatory of his Pacific 
Palisades home: “. . . an actor (7?) whose name is David Niven and who 
is tall, dark and not the slightest bit handsome.” 
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They'll all play the Hammond Chord 
Organ, because it’s the one organ spe- 
cially designed to bring the fun of play- 
ing to people who don’t know music. 


Here's how ... here's why it's so easy 


ONE FINGER of your 
right hand plays the 
melody. Hammond 
Picture Music shows 


you how. 


o$\ 






ONE FINGER of your 
left hand presses a but- 
ton to play a full, rich 


chord, 
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This year give them a Hammond Chord Organ 
... and have a family-ful of fun 





Hammond Chord Organ 





Bul that’s only the beginning. Every time 
you play you discover something new. 
You imitate dozens of orchestra instru- 
ments... play the music you like best. 
There’s no end to the things you can 
teach yourself to play on the Hammond 
Chord Organ. 


There's still time to have a Hammond 
Chord Organ for Christmas. See your 
Hammond dealer now. $97.50 down and 
about $29.50 a month at most dealers. 


Hammond Organ Company 

4203 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Without obligation, send me complete in- 
formation on the Hammond Chord Organ. 

















Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
C, 1956, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 12 









MOVIES continued 





Two confused people search for identity in these exciting dramas 


ANASTASIA, based on a real-life story, 
has a plot in common with Broadway's 
hit musical. My Fair Lady. In this 
suspenseful melodrama, however, an 
Imperial Russian fortune, not a wager, 
is at stake. 

By careful coaching. four con men 
hope to pass off a derelict girl as a 
princess long believed murdered by 
assassins. But when the girl (Ingrid 
Bergman) meets the grandmother 
Empress (Helen Hayes, right), the 
women spring a few surprises. 

Ingrid Bergman, returning to the 
American screen after seven years, 
demonstrates she hasn't lost her com- 
pelling quality. Yul Brynner and 
Helen Hayes also perform brilliantly. 


EDGE OF THE CITY. In a Manhattan 
freight yard, two truck loaders—an 
Army deserter (John Cassavetes) and 
a Negro (Sidney Poitier )—become 
fast friends. Through this sensitive 
relationship, the white boy gradually 
learns to face his problems squarely. 
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This is an unusual drama, originally 
performed on TV as “A Man Is Ten 
Feet Tall.” It comes to life through the 
forceful portrayals of Cassavetes and 
Poitier (below, seen with Jack War- 
den), two of the finest young actors on 
screen or television —Mark NICHOLS 
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THERE’S 

NOTHING 
UNDER 
THE SUN 


Sitae.y FUCSON VACATION 


Here’s a way of holiday living that’s relaxed — and relaxing — 
because of the wonderful weather . . . the spectacular setting ... 
the variety of things to see and do... and 
the people, who are easy-to-know, hard-to-forget. 






















Balmy sun-filled days (more than any other city in the nation) are 
yours to enjoy every day. Nights are clear and cool — the air is 
always fresh and dry. Whatever your tastes and budget you have 
more fun in Tucson and you’re welcome wherever you go. 


In all America there is nothing comparable to a holiday 
in this cosmopolitan city, where the charm of the Old West 
lives comfortably with the convenience of the New. 


C. IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


Western Gateway to Mexico 












GO TO 





free colorful booklet 
where to stay .. . what to see and do — write: — 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 5636-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
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RECORDS 





The Composer’s Debt 





HEN CHOPIN left Warsaw at 

the age of 20 to seek new 

laurels in the music capitals 
of Europe, he was tormented by the 
conviction that he would never see 
his native Poland again. So he filled 
a small silver cup with Polish soil, 
and wherever he went he kept the cup 
near him. Twenty years later he died 
in Paris of tuberculosis. And as his 
cofin was lowered, his friends scat- 
tered the contents of the cup over it. 

Music may be a universal language, 
but its roots often lie deep in the 
composers national heritage, whether 
he knows it or not. Chopin knew it; 
and because Poland was under the 
alien yoke of the Czar, he felt all the 
more keenly his affinity for the folk 
tunes of his native land. His 42 
Mazurkas and 15 Polonaises are won- 
drously lyrical to everyone with a 
romantic ear. But to Chopin they 
were more than the lively dance of 
the Polish peasant and the stately 
procession of the Polish courtier; 
they were the expression of his un- 
swerving faith. 

From Scotland, Chopin once wrote: 
“Dear Poland, I see thee in the mists 
with the eyes of my mother, her mouth, 
her chin. Poland who sings and who 
weeps, poor land, my heart is thine.” 
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The outpourings of his Polish heart 
became immortal music. 

Franz Joseph Haydn, the Austrian 
composer, was the son of a wheel- 
wright, one of 12 children. His mother 
had worked as cook in a nobleman’s 
house. The father loved to play the 
fiddle, and both parents loved to sing. 
Of an evening the neighbors would 
drop in to listen to the Haydn family, 
parents and children, sing the simple 
folk tunes of Austria and Croatia. 
These are all found, with their fresh- 
and beauty, in Haydn's great 
works, particularly his quartets and 
symphonies. 

Franz Liszt, composer and one of 
the greatest piano-virtuosos of all 
time, was born in Hungary. But al- 
ready as a boy he had left his father- 
land. Not until he was 38 did he 
return to visit his native land. Once 
more he heard the gypsies play. And 
to Liszt this gypsy music was the 
emanation of the Hungarian folk- 
soul, its spontaneous melodies and 
variations witness to the _ original 
genius of his people. In the years 
that followed, he wrote a large num- 
ber of piano pieces around these 
gypsy tunes: the well-known Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies are their offspring. 

A prominent American composer 


ness 


(Continued on page 14) 












For Happy Holidays ... 


MUSIC DRAWS THE FAMILY CLOSER 








ADI Uf a4 Luks 
WAYNE KING 




















THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY: SMOOTH AS SILK: Wayne SONGS | WISH | HAD SUNG 


Sound Track Album; Carmen King & Orch.; ‘Tenderly’, the first time around): Bing 
Cavallaro, Piano; ‘La Vie En ‘Trees’, ‘Anniversary Song’, rosby; ‘Prisoner of Love’, 
Rose’, etc. Dt 8289, ED-844 etc. DL 8353, ED-437 etc. DL 8352, ED 2426-7 4 





St ae manhattan 
Silver Jubilee 


GUY LOMBARDO 





























OR j 
SILVER JUBILEE: Guy Lom- MANHATTAN TOWER: Origi- MEMORY LANE: Mil's Broth- 
bardo & Orch.; ‘St. Louis nal Hit Album; Gordon Jen- ers; ‘Nevertheless’, ‘Lazy Riv- 
Bives’, ‘You're Driving Me kins, Chorus, Orch., also, er’, ‘Someday’, etc. 
Crazy’, etc DL 8333, ED-68) CALIFORNIA. DL 8011, ED-562 DL 8219, ED-777 


* indicates 33, Long Play Records. “‘ED’* indicates 46 Extended Piay Recordings. 


DECCA’ RECORDS 


a Nlew World or Souna ® 


"You con heor the diflerence!’’ 
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of our days, Ernest Bloch, is drawing 
his inspiration from his Jewish heri- 
tage, with his Israel Symphony, Sche- 
lomo Rhapsody and Baal Shem (Three 
Pictures of Hasidic Life) he trans- 
forms the searching chants of the 
mystical sects and the melody of 
Jewish liturgy into very personal 
musical expression. “It is . .. the 
Hebrew spirit that interests me,” says 
Bloch, “the complex, ardent, agitated 
soul that vibrates for me in the Bible; 
the vigor and ingenuousness of the 
Patriarchs . . . the burning love of 
justice, the desperation of the 
preachers of Jerusalem, the sorrow 
and grandeur of the book of Job, the 
sensuality of the Song of Songs. ... 
This is what I feel within me, and 
translate in my music.” 

When the Czech composer Antonin 
Dvorak lived in Spillville, Iowa, and 
composed his Symphony No. 5 in E 
Minor (the “New World” Symphony), 
he issued the following statement be- 





fore its premiere in 1893: “. . . the 
future music of this country must be 
founded upon what are called the 
Negro melodies. . . . These beautiful 
and varied themes are the product of 
the soil... . They are the folk songs 
of America .. .” 

Dvorak did not know that an Amer- 
ican pianist and composer, dead at 
that time for almost 25 years, had 
done just that. Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk was born in New Orleans. He 
was a student of Berlioz, and Chopin 
predicted he would become “the king 
of pianists.” He did become a sensa- 
tionally successful, much-wooed per- 
former, the first American-born artist 
to achieve such success. He also be- 
came the first American composer to 
draw for his piano works (Bamboula 
Dance of the Negroes; le Bananier, 
Negro Song; etc.) on the same New 
Orleans folk-sources, Negro and 
Creole, which so strongly influenced 
contemporary American music. 


Coronet’s Choice From Recent Recordings of “National” Music 


Bloch, Schelomo, Hebrew Rhapsody; André Navarra, London Symphony: 


Capitol P 18012. 


Brahms, Hungarian Dances (complete); Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 


Rossi: Vanguard VRS-473. 


Copland, El Salon México (with Grofé, Grand Canyon Suite) ; Boston Pops, 


Fiedler: RCA Victor LM-1928. 


Dvorak, Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, op. 95 (“From the New World”); 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Ormandy: Columbia ML 5115. 


Dvorak, Trio in E Minor, op. 90 (“Dumky”) 


(with Smetana, Trio in G 


Minor, op. 15); Oistrakh, Knushevitzky, Oborin: Westminster XWN-18175. 

Gottschalk, The Banjo and other Creole Ballads, Cuban Dances, Negro 
Songs and Caprices; Eugene List: Vanguard VRS-485. 

Kodaly, Hary Janos Suite (with Prokofiev, Lieutenant Kijé Suite, op. 60): 
New York Philharmonic, Mitropoulos: Columbia ML 5101. 

Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole in D Minor, op. 21; Isaac Stern, Philadelphia 


Orchestra: Columbia ML 5097. 


Liszt, Hungarian Fantasia; Philharmonia Orchestra, Geza Anda: Angel 


35268. 


Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole, Bolero, La Velse; Boston Symphony, Munch: 


RCA Victor LM-1984. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Capriccio Espagnol, op. 34, Russian Easter Overture, 
op. 36; Tchaikovsky, Capriccio Italien, op. 45; Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 


Rossi: Vanguard VRS-484. 
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Worried about wearing a hearing aid for fear of being conspicuous? 





How a dramatic new invention revolutionizes concealment of hearing loss. 


Eye-Glass Hearing... New Era 
in the Conquest of Hiding Deafness 


By S. F. Posen, Director of Beltone Electronic Research Laboratories 


HE BRILLIANT 

SCIENTISTS who 
created the tran- 
sistor during war- 
time research 
never dreamed it 
would revolution- 
ize the lives of 
millions who are hard of hearing. 

This tiny speck of mineral, the tran- 
sistor, inspired Beltone research scien- 
tists to perfect an almost incredible new 
invention. This sensational scientific 
development enables the deaf to hear 
clearly again without advertising their 
hearing loss. Gone is the once tell-tale 
cord, gone is the receiver button in 
the ear. 

This exciting invention crosses a new 
frontier for the deaf. It solves the 
problem of people who hesitated to 
wear a conventional hearing aid for 
fear of being stared at. Beltone scien- 
tists achieved this by completely hiding 
an all-transistor hearing aid and re- 
ceiver inside one temple of glasses. A 
tiny, almost invisible tube carries sound 
to the ear. There is nothing to hide in 
the hair or clothes, no special attach- 
ments behind the ear. 

Beltone Hearing Glasses are so 
streamlined that wearers look like any 
other person with glasses. Even their 
friends do not guess they wear a hearing 





aid. This invention 
makes overcoming 
hearing loss for 
both men and 
women as easy as 
putting on a pair 
of glasses. 

Beltone scientists 
added an even more exciting feature in 
this invention. It enables the deaf to 
hear with BOTH ears, as nature in- 
tended. Full dimensional hearing’ with 
both ears gives new advantages for more 
natural hearing, easier understanding. 
Now the deaf can tell where sounds are 
coming from . . . who is talking. No 
more head-turning like an antenna, to 
catch sounds with the “good” ear. 

Thanks to these remarkable advances, 
the deaf can recapture lost joys of 
normal conversation with family .. . 
social life with friends . . . inspiration 
of church . . . recreations like TV, 
radio, movies. Beltone Hearing Glasses 
enable them to become part of the 
everyday world again. 


Free book on request. A fully illus- 
trated new book explains how Beltone Hear- 
ing Glasses introduce a new era in the 
conquest of hiding deafness . . . how they 
enable the deaf to hear with both ears. For 
your free copy, without obligation, write: 
Dept. 4-311, Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
2900 W. 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 


This advertisement is published as a service to hard of hearing by 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
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Drivers’ compulsion; children’s 
personality; physical fitness 














SHOULDER SHY: Safety experts say that when passing 
a car parked on the shoulder of the road, typical driver 
reaction is to maintain speed and swerve toward the 
center of the road—even though there’s an oncoming 
car in the opposite lane. But what shakes the nerves 
of the safety experts is the fact that the narrower the 
road, the greater the swerve! In other words, the sight 
of non-moving objects on their side very often makes 
drivers shy dangerously close to what is actually the 
far more lethal moving object—the car in the other lane. 


FAMILY PATTERN: ‘They're all so different’’ is a common 
parental remark about children. It's not just inherited 
characteristics that make the difference, but, in large fami- 
lies at least, the order of birth. Drs. James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Boll, at the University of Pennsylvania, have 
found that the first child is generally the “responsible” 
one, the second the popular, social butterfly type, the third 


and fourth the social-minded and ambitious ones. 


Chil- 


dren born last are likely to be either “studious,” “sickly,” 
or ‘spoiled baby” types. In each case, the personality of 
the child seems to be molded by reactions to the posi- 
tion occupied by the child ahead of him. Thus, with the 


responsible child already playing 


the 


role of 


‘little 


mother’ or “family head” the child after him often seeks 
recognition by making himself unusually agreeable. 


SCORE YOUR FITNESS: Do you wonder if you're in good 
enough physical shape to engage in an active sport? A 
research organization, Sports College of Toronto, tests 
the fitness of athletes in this way: (1) Lie down for five 
minutes, take your pulse the entire time, jot the figure 





(Continued on page 18) 






When a headache, wi 

upset stomach or fired- wks 

achy feeling keeps you 
from having fun... 








Tis the season to be jolly! But when you 
have a headache or upset stomach and that 
out-of-sorts feeling that goes with them, 
you can’t enjoy yourself. That’s the time 
to take ALKA-SELTZER for combination re- 
lief. ALKA-SELTZER is effective! It soothes 
and neutralizes an acid upset stomach and 
then quickly goes on into your system to 
work for relief of that headache and tired- 
achy feeling. Yes, ALKA-SELTZER gives com- 
bination relief! Its several time-tested in- 
gredients work together to make you feel 
better all over. So, take ALKA-SELTZER next 
time . . . for relief that is so refreshing! 


Feel UP to the fun | 
that’s so good for you... 


take the medicine thats so refreshing 






| 





Alka Seltzer | 


COTE eC ERE OH BaD 








” Seltzet 


; favorite of so many 
for relief that does so much! 








WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD... discover how 
pleasantly and effectively ALKA-SELTZER re- 
lieves the ache-all-over feverish feeling. Makes 
a soothing gargle, too. Let ALKA-SELTZER help 
you feel better while you're getting better. 





MILES LABORATORIES, INC... . for Better Stealth 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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YOU Happy homes; talking through your ears | 















(Continued from page 16) 











down. (2) Stand up, do the same. (3) Subtract the first 
figure from the second. (4) Jog easily in place for one 
minute, note your pulse. (5) Sit one minute, do the same. 
Now add all five figures together. If you're a normally 
fit person, your total will be close to 380. If it is much 
higher, better see your doctor before you go in for 
any kind of hard exercise. The average score for 
well-trained athletes, Sports College experts say, is 360. 


ROSE-COLORED GLASSES: The more attractive your 
home, the more optimistic your view of the world around 
you, say Dr. A. H. Maslow and psychologist N. L. Mintz 
of Brandeis University. To prove it, they showed a 
set of photographs to different groups of students and 
asked them to rate the people pictured in terms of energy, 
fatigue, displeasure, well-being. The group seated in a 
beautifully furnished room for the test gave high energy 
ratings to the people shown. Those in a reasonably well- 
furnished room gave them a lower rating for energy and 
well-being. Students who were placed in a disorderly, 
ill-furnished room took a grim view of the pictures they 
studied. To them the people looked tired and unhappy. 


LOOK WHAT'S TALKING: Every time you say something 
with your mouth, the same words are coming out of your 
ears, too. One explanation is that the sounds carry up 
through the eustachian tube or through the bones of the 
head and emerge from the ears. Aftér the first shock at 
this discovery, Dr. Henry Moser and other researchers 
began to study this strange ear talk. “Speaking” to each 
other through stethoscope earpieces and tubes, they found 
the sounds lacked the volume of oral speech, but were 
perfectly clear. In some situations, they are even more 
understandable. This is particularly true of pilots, where 
ear speech into a microphone pressed tightly against 
the head is never drowned out by interfering engine 
noises which are picked up by mouth-type microphones. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Products 

















on Parade 


GLORIFY a holiday table with an 
Angel and Candle Centerpiece Ring. 
Gaily painted wooden figures playing 
assorted musical instruments alter- 
nate with candle holders. Ring meas- 
ures 11” in diameter. $2.95 pp. Carol 
Beatty Co., Dept. #CC, 7410 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


MAKE your own colorful Christmas 
wreath from candy you can eat. Kit 
contains 41% lbs. assorted hard candy, 
red masking tape, wire, ribbon bow 
and instruction sheet. You supply 
wire coat hanger for frame. Finished 
wreath measures 14”. $3.95 pp. Mere- 


dith, Inc., Dept. CO, Evanston 4, LIL. 


KEEP your child’s room neat with a 
toy chest made from any standard 
bushel basket. Heavy duty, polka dot 
vinyl plastic covers a basket inside and 
out. Elastic on bottom grips to hold it 
firmly in place. Beautifully Christmas 
packaged. $1.98 pp. Mansfield House, 
Dept. CO, 38 Water St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


NURSERY rhyme figures dance to gay 
tunes with this Magic Mirror Movie 
toy. Prism reflects figures on revolving 
record. Attaches to standard 78 rpm 
phonograph. Two unbreakable records 
and plastic prism, $3.00 pp. Childhood 
Interests, Inc., Dept. C-56, 180 W. 
Westfield Ave., Roselle Park, N. J. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 


FOR PERFECT PROTECTION FROM RAIN, SLEET OR SNOW! 


yin Dow 


Smooth ankle and foot hugging fit 
A proven safe, rugged, long wearing tread 
A truly clear plastic rainboot 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 


|. © OE ae 0 e) 8) >) 


come in lefts and rights and a full range of sizes 
All have adjustable plastic fastener : 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Products 











on Parade 


IMPORTED ice bucket from Italy for 
holiday get-togethers. Made of ham- 
mered, mirror-polished, heavy gauge 
pure aluminum. Swing handle top, 
Fiberglas insulation to keep ice from 
melting. Attractive and useful addition 
to home. $3.98 pp. Singer’s Inc., Dept. 
C., 33 S. Division St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


WEAR silhouettes of your favorite 
people on a sterling silver or gold- 
filled bracelet. Disc has silhouette of 
son, daughter or parents on one side; 
engraved name, and birth or wedding 
date, on other. Bracelet $3.00: discs 
$2.75 each, pp. Wayne Silversmiths, 


546 C So. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


REMEMBER the family pup with a per- 
sonalized dog coat. Made of warm 
felt in 10, 12, 14, 16, 18” lengths. 
Colors of red on green, green on red, 
yellow on blue, blue on yellow. Limit 
of 6 letters on 10” coat. No limit on 
other sizes. $2.50 pp. Jeb’s On Santa 
Fe Trail, Dept. C, Waverly 22, Mo. 


YOUNG model airplane hobbyists will 
be happy assembling plastic planes 
in this cardboard flight bag. Contains 
model B-25 Mitchell bomber, B-26 
Invader bomber, Catalina PBY patrol 
bomber, Douglas DC-3, and cement. 
$4.69 pp. Monogram Models, Dept. C, 
3421 W. 48th PL., Chicago 32, [llinois, 

(Continued on page 24) 


For additional mail order products and services, see the 


enlarged Coronet Family Shopper, beginning on page 161. 












You never turn your back on comfort in 














Adler SC* size-guaranteed socks 
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America’s first and only 
virgin wool 

* shrink-controlled 

sports-casual socks 
90°, virgin wool strength- 
ened throughout with 
10% nylon for double- 
durable wear. * Shrink- 
Controlled, wash them 
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Fine stores iam. a 


ADLER 


» America’s Master Sock maker 









At stores everywhere. Send today for free 
descriptive literature and the fine shop 
nearest you. 


| The Adler Company, Dept. C-126 
1603 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 









$ the pair. Olympic White 





Please send me free descriptive literature 
and 9 sports colors, sizes 9 and my dealer’s name. 
through 13. Olympic White | 
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Choice of Olympic Champions | Add 
MAKERS OF WOOL, COTTON, NYLON, | 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
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Products on Parade 


DRESS up your typewriter with a glam- 
orous dust cover. Made of sturdy 
denim, appliqued with black felt 
poodles and edged in gold braid. Pock- 
ets hold pencils, erasers, etc. Portable 
or standard size in pink or gray. $3.95 
pp. Whitney & Rogers, Dept. C, 23 
Fox Meadow Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


DONALD DUCK pin-up tidies up for 
the younger set. He’s a 22” long 
clothes rack with 6 knobs to hold 
everything from pajamas to space 
helmet. Made of 10-ply laminated 
board, decorated in blue, orange and 
yellow. $3.48 pp. Page & Biddle, 
21 Station Road, Haverford C 11, Pa. 


GIVE him a tie that buttons to his shirt 
with loop and buttonholes for smooth, 
flat appearance, Choice of good-look- 
ing stripe or figure patterns in wide 
range of colors and fabrics. Rayon and 
silk, $1.50; pure silk, $2.50, pp. A. 
Schreter & Sons, Inc., Dept. C-1, 16 
S. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


LEARN the stars with this Optical Star 
Finder. Optical illusion “projects” 
battery-illuminated charts on _ the 
heavens to name stars, locate planets, 
identify constellations. Complete sky 
coverage with 30 charts for study and 
enjoyment. $1.98 pp. Tri-G Co., 2717A 
Main St., Santa Monica, California. 


For additional mail order products and services see the 
enlarged Coronet Family Shopper, beginning on page 161. 

















SITTING 
PRETTY 


With Melrose Rare you’re 
really sitting pretty with 
“the very best”... well fixed 
to enjoy the smoothest 
drink you’ve ever mixed! 
What makes it Rare? 

It’s mellowed with superb 






yg oe 
Melrose” 


whiskies seven years old 
.»-more, finer whiskies than 
any leading blend. 





There’s nothing to compare with 


MELROSE § 
WRK ay 


BLENDED WHISKEY + 90 AND 86.8 PROOF «+ 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 7 YEARS OLD, 
60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER 


Count on years of superb performance from 
the “years-ahead” portable — the Remington 
Quiet-riter! Surveys prove that students who 
use typewriters get up to 38% better grades 
...and the rest of the family will discover 
that correspondence, reports, even recipes, 
are easier to read and easier to write with a 
Remington Quiet-riter! 

Ask your Remington Dealer to point out the 
advanced, exclusive features of the Quiet-riter 
— Miracle Tab, Simplified Ribbon Changer, 
Super-strength Frame, to name a few. Elegant 
carrying case and touch typing instruction 
book included. See the Quiet-riter in decorator 
colors now! 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





NEW GIFT PLAN! 


Buy now, make no payments until 
February 1957, then pay only 


71 A WEEK 
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Making 
of a Missionary 





by REVEREND Haro_p REIMER 
as told to Martin L. Gross 


Adventuring for God, this young clergyman fought death and disease 
in the Brazilian jungle to bring the Gospel to the savage Chavantes 


sweating from heat and anxiety when we camped that night 

beside the Culuene River. We were deep in the Mato Grosso 
jungle, home of the Chavante Indians, a tribe of fierce, Stone 
Age killers who had skillfully eluded white men for generations. 
As an apprentice Word of Life missionary of 27, I had come to 
find them and bring the Gospel to them. 

All during the day we had seen Indians stealthily stalking us 
along the banks as we paddled our dugout canoes down the 
river. And now, as I leaned back restlessly in my hammock, my 
rifle beside me, I could feel dozens of hostile eyes watching from 
the surrounding blackness. 

Suddenly, with an eerie whistling sound, a barrage of arrows 
landed in a patch of moonlight less than two feet from my ham- 
mock. I had found the Chavantes, but not exactly in the way I 
had hoped. .. . 

The road that had led me to this rendezvous with adventure 
in the Brazilian jungle started back at our little church in Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota. A visiting Mennonite evangelist spoke 


I was the 7th of July, the “mild” season in Brazil, yet I was 


there one night when I was 14, and 
I made my personal conversion. 
After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, I entered Wheaton 
College, Billy Graham’s alma mater. 

I made my decision to become a 
missionary in 1951 at the summer 
camp of the Word of Life, a world- 
wide evangelistic movement headed 
by Jack Wyrtzen. I had already been 
ordained an evangelical minister, 
and was assigned to the South 
America Indian Mission. 

A year later I arrived at the Par- 
anatinga, which was to be my head- 
quarters for the next four years. My 
fellow apprentice Harry Bollback, 
150 civilized Bacairi Indians and I 
were the sole inhabitants of this out- 
post on the edge of the almost im- 
penetrable jungle that stretches for 
500 miles up to the Amazon River. 

The Chavantes regularly terror- 
ized the region. They would walk 
vast distances from their secret vil- 
lage in the interior and raid outposts 
and ranches. The first year a nearby 
rancher was killed by a marauding 
band of naked warriors in their usual 
grisly manner: while one Chavante 
held him, another beat him to death 
with a borduna, a four-foot club 
made of a wood so hard even a nail 
can’t penetrate it. 

The Chavantes are among the 
most primitive people on the face 
of the earth. They have no stone, 
metal or flint implements. They fell 
a tree by digging around its roots 
and prying it loose. Although they 
often live along rivers, they have no 
boats. They cook their food by 
throwing it on the open fire, then 
eating it—ashes, innards and all. 


Harry Bollback and I, with a 
30 


party of 23 civilized Indians, started 
up the Culuene River in search of 
the Chavantes on June 24, 1953. 

Six tributaries stretch 200 miles 
northward to the Xingu River, 
which empties into the Amazon. Of 
these, only the Culuene was still 
unexplored, and it seemed the logi- 
cal place to look for the Chavantes. 

Every few miles we hit fierce 
rapids, with falls that dropped ten 
feet or more. Our dugout canoes 
sometimes capsized as we tried to 
shoot the lesser rapids. The falls 
meant laborious portages which had 
to be hacked through the jungle. 

At the end of the first week, we 
had made barely 40 miles. My body 
was covered with festering sores; 
and our food (half of which had 
capsized into the river) was dan- 
gerously low. But we were in Cha- 
vante territory. 

The first hint we had of this came 
on July 2. We had just beached our 
canoes when, I noticed fresh im- 
prints in the grass where some two 
dozen Indians had lain watching 
us disembark. Before pushing off 
again I left behind gifts—gaily col- 
ored shirts, knives and axes—for I 
sensed the Chavantes were still 
stalking us. 

The bait worked. The morning 
of the 7th, someone in our party 
shouted, “Indians!” From the brush 
suddenly materialized half a hun- 
dred red-painted, sullen-faced sav- 
ages carrying poised bows and ar- 
rows. They were nude, except for 
a one inch cup of palm leaves, and 
exceptionally tall, some six feet and 
more. 

They made motions that they 
wanted knives and axes, and for the 
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next hour they traded with us like 
happy children. Harry and I even 
started to play a gospel duet on ac- 
cordion and trombone, but the old 
one who was obviously their chief 
disgustedly waved us to stop. 

I was congratulating myself on 
this lucky contact, when Harry cried, 
“Watch out, Harold!” A young 
Chavante had grabbed a bag of sup- 
plies and was running toward the 
jungle. I caught him, but it started 
a rash of Chavante stealing. 

When one of our men panicked 
and reached for a gun I decided we 
had better get going. 

The Chavantes attacked that 
night. As soon as the arrows landed 
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her to starve.” 
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near my hammock, we all scrambled 
for cover. Some of our party fired 
aimlessly into the jungle, despite my 
pleas to stop. I wanted to frighten 
off our attackers as much as any- 
one, but I knew that a single Cha- 
vante casualty would set back our 
chance to evangelize them by 
decades. 

No one slept that night. We dared 
not light a fire, and huddled togeth- 
er for warmth and protection. 

Before the first light of dawn, 
half our party boarded canoes while 
the rest walked in a single line along 
the bank, covering those in the 
canoes. By one o'clock, sure we had 


eluded the Chavantes, we beached 
31 





“We were kept busy inoculating the Chavantes. Penicillin saved their lives and 
helped us win their confidence.” (Right) “I try to make friends using sugar.” 


for a rest. Immediately, we heard 
the thfft-thfft of Chavante arrows. 
The crafty Indians had followed us 
all day. 

We scrambled up the bank and 
counted heads. By some miracle, or 
due to bad Chavante marksman- 
ship, no one had been hit. 

That night, with the moon be- 
hind clouds, we crept down to the 
river and silently climbed into the 
canoes. The jungle seemed deathly 
still except for the usual animal 
chatter. But we hadn’t been quiet 
enough for, as we pushed off, a rain 
of Chavante arrows made little 
splashes in the water all around us. 

But once more no one was hit. We 
made our way cautiously down river 
in the dark for several hours, then 
camped. The next morning when 
we awoke, we realized that we had 
not only evaded the Chavantes, but 
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had escaped a surer death. Just a 
few hundred yards downstream was 
a huge waterfall. Had we paddled 
on for another few minutes, we 
would have been crushed on the 
rocks. 

My emotions were mixed on leav- 
ing Chavante territory. I had es- 
caped with my life, but I felt I had 
failed in my vow to bring the Gos- 
pel to these fierce Indians. 

On the 35th day we reached the 
Xingu River, and a village of 
friendly Kalopalo Indians. For a 
month I traveled from tribe to tribe, 
preaching and teaching. The Indi- 
ans here were primitive yet natural- 
ly affectionate people and welcomed 
me as “Caraiba Awerzapai,” or 
“White Man, Good.” 

We saw no more of the Chavantes 
on our return trip to the Parana- 
tinga in August. But I was satisfied. 
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I had located them. And I brought 
back a 17-year-old Mehinacu In- 
dian named Oppawai who wanted 
to see “civilization.” We bought 
him clothes and soft drinks, which 
he loved. He parted his bowl-shaped 
hair and proved to be an excellent 
student of Portuguese. And in a little 
over a year Oppawai became a neat, 
well-spoken Christian young man. 

Early in 1954, our isolated out- 
post was electrified by a minor 
miracle. Obviously frightened Ba- 
Cairis came rushing into our head- 
quarters. “Senhor Haroldo,” they 
gasped, “there are strange fires on 
the plains.” 

A few days later, 25 naked Indi- 
an warriors walked boldly into our 
village. The terrified Bacairi locked 
their women up and hid their shirts. 
I rushed out to welcome the new- 


“We used cutout 


comers. They were the same Cha- 
vantes who had attacked us on,the 
Culuene! 

I was the happiest man in the 
Mato Grosso. I was sure that our 
gifts had drawn them here. They 
had walked 100 miles overland 
(with only a heel sandal) to look 
us over. They accepted more gifts 
of food, matches, knives; and two 
hours later left as abruptly as they 
had come. I saw no more of the 
Chavantes for months. 

In June, with Harry and Oppa- 
wai, I again visited the Xingu. The 
Brazilian government had set up an 
emergency airstrip in the middle of 
the jungle, and the trip that had 
taken us 35 days we now made in 
two hours by Piper Cub. 

We traveled about among the 
Xingu Indians by canoe. The Xin- 


figures and interpreters to teach the Bible to the 


Chavantes in ‘church.’ They learned hymns with surprising ease.” 


‘ 
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gus, like the Chavantes, are poly- 
gamous. The marriage ceremony is 
rather simple. The man’s hammock 
is put on top of that of his bride, 
who is usually about 13 years old, 
and the ropes of his hammock are 
then cut. 

In July we arrived at a Waura In- 
dian village to find several ill with 
a strange malady which was spread- 
ing rapidly. The symptoms were 
curious—some fever, bleeding at the 
nose, spots on the skin and weakness. 

I had no medical training, but I 
went through my “second Bible”— 
Merck’s Manual, a thick dictionary 
of illnesses put out by the famous 
drug firm—and finally found the 
disease. The Wauras had measles. 
The manual said they weren’t fatal 
but that they left the body sus- 
ceptible to other things, especially 
meningitis. 

The situation quickly became 
critical. Each day dozens of Wauras 
were stricken with a combination of 
dysentery and meningitis, a trance- 
like paralytic condition. We had ex- 
hausted our penicillin, and Harry 
decided to go back for medicines 
and a missionary nurse before the 
tribe was annihilated. 

Within ten days, every Waura was 
bedridden and the first had died. I 
worked desperately to keep life go- 
ing in the others. For the next three 
weeks I was doctor, cook, hunter 
and nurse to 120 sick Indians. At 
the end of that time the death toll 
was 17 and things were in a bad way. 

But the Piper Cub came over the 
next day and even the sickest ones 
looked up hopefully. It dropped a 
package which broke its fall on the 
roof of my hut. Inside were sulfa 
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pills to treat the dysentery. Four 
days later, Harry and a missionary 
nurse, Jean MacArthur, arrived 
and relieved me. 

Soon after I returned to the Para- 
natinga I received the most wonder- 
ful surprise of my missionary career. 
The 25 Chavante warriors who had 
visited us had reported back to their 
village near the Culuene. In Sep- 
tember, 1954, the entire tribe of 350, 
after trekking overland for weeks, 
settled down near the Paranatinga! 

Immediately, I hurried over to 
greet them. They were not too 
friendly but I spent a week with 
them. It was the beginning of a year 
and a half of intimate contact with 
these strange Indians (much of it 
living in a crude hut outside their 
village) as their missionary, and 
later their friend. 

The Chavantes were more back- 
ward and primitive than even I had 
realized. They ate ants, caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, even the feathers on 
birds. They slept on the ground 
without blankets. They farmed a 
few simple crops, but didn’t under- 
stand the principle of the plow. 

The Chavantes were distrustful 
of me at first, and caused dangerous 
unrest throughout the region. They 
clubbed the other Indians, raided 
their gardens and killed horses and 
pigs—sometimes for the sheer de- 
light of using their bordunas. 

“The Chavantes will always be 
killers,” a Bacairi told me. “They 
should be sent back to the mato.” 

But I had more faith, and gradu- 
ally my missionary work began to 
make itself felt. I taught them to 
cook in iron kettles and presented 
every male with a knife, axe or ma- 
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chete. I introduced them to soap, 
which they loved. When they ran 
out of it, both men and women came 
to take a bath with “Haroldo.” 
Gradually the stealing and killing 
subsided, and as I won their con- 
fidence they lost their fear of white 
men. I can’t claim to have evan- 
gelized the Chavantes yet. I taught 
them Bible stories endlessly through 
an interpreter, although I don’t 
know how much they understood. 
However, when I left the Parana- 








tinga in February, 1956, to come 
home on a year’s leave, I had my 
reward. For these stoic Indians, who 
only two years before had lived wild 
in the mato, were plainly sad at see- 
ing me—their first contact with the 
civilized world—leave. 

This January I plan to return to 
Brazil. I don’t know if I shall ever see 
the Chavantes again; but whether 
or not I do, I still owe them an ever- 
lasting debt. They helped inestima- 
bly in the making of a missionary. 


A Matter of Pride 


ro $45 Mrs Ruth Barron of Oklahoma City bought a 1937 


model Ford to use while her husband took the family car to 
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work. It was in bad condition—inside and out—so Mrs. Barron 
covered the interior with a wild pink print, with ruffles. A matching 
ruffied pillow softened the worn-out seat for the driver. Outside, 
pink polka dots were generously applied. Even a big hole in the 
front fender didn’t stop Mrs. Barron—she made it into a planter 
for evergreens and artificial flowers. 

Everyone chuckled at the redecorating job, but Mrs. Barron 
added a sobering note with the sign she painted on the back. It 
reads: “Mine is paid for—is yours?” —Capper’s Weekly 
“y 7NTIL Now I had always tried in vain to understand the type 
U of art you present,” said a friend to Picasso. “But my eyes 
were opened during my last trip. In nature I saw innumerable 
forms and figures like those you portray.” 

“So,” replied Picasso, “is nature gradually getting on the ball?” 

— Quote 


CHARWOMAN was telling a friend of her prowess in polishing 
floors. 
“When I started to work here the floors were in bad shape, 
but since I’ve been doing them,” she said with quiet pride, “three 
ladies have fallen down.” —A.M.A. Journal 


RS. CALHOUN was slightly obese. One day her cleaning lady, 
M inclined to be overly intimate, asked, “Just how much do you 
weigh, Mrs. Calhoun?” 

“I never get weighed, Nora. It is so much more refined to be able 
to say, ‘I don’t know’ than to say ‘It’s none of your business!’ ” 
—Capper’s Weekly 





by ANNE PINKERTON 


conviction of the ultimate good- 

ness of life; the innocent and 
naive, and perhaps desperate, belief 
of childhood that, in the end, only 
happiness must prevail—and that 
Christmas was the one time in all 
the year when this happiness would 
be made most manifest. I was that 
little girl, and I was five and a half 
years old, and I believed this because 
my mother had told me it was so. 

The story begins on the first 
Christmas that I remember, 50-odd 
years ago, on a ranch in western 
Nebraska. 

My mother and father had just 
moved to their homestead from 
Iowa, bringing with them their 
scanty furniture and livestock, in- 
cluding the deaf white bird dog we 
called OP Bird, and Cluck-Cluck, 
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Toon IS THE TALE of a little girl's 


Cluck-Cluck 
and 
Christmas 


my little reddish-brown bantam hen. 
Ol Bird being peevish and aloof, 
and my sister being only a baby, 
Cluck-Cluck was really my only 
companion. She followed me around 
like a dog, begging in a soft, little 
throaty “cluck, cluck!” for grain. 

I loved Cluck-Cluck very much, 
and was quite upset when, upon ar- 
riving at the homestead, my mother 
put Cluck-Cluck in the chicken 
house with the ordinary fowls. When 
I cried about it, though, Mother 
laughed at me. “Why, silly, that’s 
the very best place for a little banty 
hen!” Se I scrubbed the tears from 
my eyes and tried to think so, too. 

Besides, my mind was getting 
more and more taken up with the 
exciting idea of Christmas, and I 
didn’t really have time to worry. For 
one thing, there was to be a Christ- 
mas Eve dance at a neighbor’s sod 
house off down the creek, and I 
didn’t know much about Christmas, 
dances or sod houses, and it took up 
a lot of my time just wondering and 
asking questions about them. 

It was suppertime before we ar- 
rived at the house where the dance 
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was to be held. As it turned out, 
though, I wasn’t to know much of 
what went on at my first Christmas 
dance. For, with the other children, 
my sister and I were put to bed soon 
after supper under mountains of 
coats and wraps of all sorts. Then, 
hours later, we were awakened, 
swathed in blankets like cocoons, 
and to the squeaking and sawing of 
fiddles were carried out and loaded 
into the sled again. 

Was this what a Christmas dance 
was like? Why, there wasn’t any 
happiness in it! Silently the self- 
pitying tears began to slide down my 
cheeks. 

But overhead there were millions 
of white stars very close and friend- 
ly, and the prairie swept miles and 
miles away to either side in its silver 
blanket of snow, and in spite of the 
pain of my betrayal I gradually gave 
myself up to the beauty of the night. 

I hadn’t paid much attention to 
all this when I’d made the trip over 
—TI had been too excited by the im- 
aginings of the evening to come— 
but now I crouched down in the 
straw beside my mother and baby 
sister, and the memory came to me 
of what Mother had said when she’d 
put me to bed earlier in the evening. 
“Silly child!” And her eyes had 
laughed down at me. “All this fuss! 
There’s still Christmas, you know. 
Tomorrow is Christmas, Florrie.” 

A warm feeling spread all through 
me, and my heart began to keep 
tune to the jingling of the little bells 
Father had fastened to the horses’ 
harness. Maybe this good, warm 
feeling was a part of that happy 
time; it was a happy feeling, any- 
way. Half asleep, I was carried from 
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the sled and covered up again, warm 
and close, in my own bed. 

It seemed only a moment till I 
awoke, starting up in terror, to the 
sound of a weird yelping and howl- 
ing from the darkness outside the 
house. There was something dread- 
ful and wild in the doglike voices, 
and I screamed for my mother. 
Screamed again. “Sh!” she whis- 
pered from the far side of the room 
where she was trying to quiet my sis- 
ter. “It’s only coyotes, child.” I went 
back to uneasy sleep. 

The next morning was Christmas, 
and it dawned clear and bright and 
cold. My parents didn’t seem to be 
quite the same as usual, although I 
hardly noticed. A little tree, candle- 
lit and hung with strings of popcorn, 
stood by the window. Under it were 
wondrous things: a bright red and 
green top, a little ark made of rough 
wood and painted a dull mauve, 
with tiny, rudely-carved animals that 
fitted inside. My long, black-ribbed 
stockings were stuffed with lemon 
drops and an orange and nuts, and 
a doll with a china head. This really 
was Christmas—at last. 

After breakfast I asked Mother if 
I could go out to the chicken house 
and feed Cluck-Cluck. This it was 
my pleasure to do every morning, 
but today there was an added rea- 
son—I wanted to show her my gifts. 
Mother looked at Father. I asked 
her again. 

“You tell her, John,” Mother 
said, in her scolding voice. “It was 
you that shut the dog up.” 

“Florrie,” my father said then, 
kneeling before me and taking my 
shoulders gently in his hands. “Some- 
thing’s happened. You remember 
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the racket last night? The coyotes? 
Well, we didn’t know it, but they'd 
come earlier, when we were at the 
dance, and had broken into the 
chicken house. We’d shut up Ol 
Bird in the shed, remember, so he 
couldn’t follow us? Well, he couldn’t 
protect the chickens, either. They—” 

“Did they—hurt the chickens?” 
I asked fearfully. 

Father found it hard to look at 
me. “Yes, they did, Sis. They killed 
them all.” 

“Even Cluck-Cluck?” I sobbed. 
“Is Cluck-Cluck killed, too?” 

“Tll get you another banty, 
Florrie, I promise. Exactly like 
Cluck-Cluck. Maybe even a little 
rooster to go with her!” 

But I was not to be consoled; 
there would never be another just 
like her. Now, indeed, my happiness 
was gone. Christmas was a snare and 
a delusion—and at last I knew it. 
Not in those words; my mind didn’t 
know those words. But my heart 
knew. I cried myself sick; my red 
and green top didn’t matter now, 
nor my ark, nor the candy and nuts, 
even my doll... . 


Finally my weary mother sug- 
gested that Father take me with him 
while he looked after the stock. Si- 
lently I submitted to overshoes, mit- 
tens, coat and hood, my heart a 
lump within me. Silently we passed 
the path to the chicken house, and I 
noticed strange little clumps of dark- 
ish feathers on the snow along the 
path, the snow itself tramped and 
stained about them. 

Suddenly, although my father 
pulled at my hand, I broke away and 
ran toward the chicken house, with 
its broken door hanging by one 
hinge. 

I stood on the threshold and 
peered inside. Roosts were torn 
down, nests upended. 

“Cluck-Cluck?” I quavered. 
“Cluck-Cluck, where are you?” 

From high up in the rafters came 
a faint, familiar sound. I gasped. 
Then it came again. And there she 
was snuggled up in the gloom, her 
head to one side, her bright eyes 
peering down at us. 

“Cluck, cluck,” she said again, 
softly, reassuringly. “Cluck, cluck.” 

And at last it was Christmas! 


You Against Nature 


Here are 16 statements regarding animals. How many can you identify 
as True or False? A score of 10 or more is excellent. (Answers, page 132.) 


1. Elephants are afraid of mice. 

2. Giraffes sleep standing up. 

3. Birds have ears. 

4. Camels carry water in their 
humps. 

5. The alligator “hibernates” in 
summer. 

6. Eels travel over land. 

7. Cats see better in the dark. 

8. Monkeys can swim. 


9. The hippo sweats blood. 


10. Lemmings commit suicide. 

11. Mules do not propagate. 

12. Kangaroos weigh only 
1/22nd of an ounce at birth. 

13. Storks are voiceless. 

14. Turtles are the most long- 
lived animals. 

15. Lions can be crossed with 
tigers. 

16. The whippet is the fastest 


mammal. —GERARD MOSLER 
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by Gerorp FRANK 


IN eae on sale are these, 


Yet you will find them everywhere about us: 
A moment, an,emotion, a bit of eternity 
Caught and held for the space of a heartbeat. 
Yet forever remembered . . . 
These are the things no money can buy. 























\ V 20 can buy innocence, or peace of mind; 
And what price will one pay 
For delight as secret as girlhood, 
Or as simple as faith? And on what counter 
Will you come upon that wordless rapture, 
Intimate and all-embracing 
As the beating of one’s heart, 
Which only a mother and child can know? 








. are the moments of tenderness 


That defy speech, 


Possessing an alchemy of their own, 
When time has neither beginning nor end, 
And all that exists is the blinding 
Wonder of discovery, each of the other. 
There is the craftsman’s moment, 
Distilled from centuries of patience .. . 
What can one bid for these? And where? 


























QO nN the edge of tomorrow, 
On the other side of the looking glass, 
In the enchanted realm of childhood, lurk 
Secrets too wondrous to sell... 
Nor can one take the measure of triumph — 
The assailant assailed, the challenger 
Trapped and conquered — 
Triumph so pure it can scarcely be contained. 











E.. these there is no price: the magic code 
By which the young hold communion 
With all speechless, living things .. . 
The soul-stirring moment 
When out of vastness, and silence, 
And utter solitude, 
We sense the presence of infinity 
And know our kinship with all mankind. 
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it’s in the Arkansas mountains. And it's among the world's 
largest. But it caters mainly to amateurs with a taste for bar- 
gain carats. They're allowed to dig them, find them and keep 
them. And they've been finding up to 50 sparklers a month 
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DIAIMIOND MINSs 


by Joz P. FAULKNER 


own back yard? Thanks to Howard A. Millar—and if you’re 
lucky and have a strong back—you may do just about that. 

For gray-haired, chubby Millar, who looks something like an out- 
of-season Santa Claus, operates one of the strangest giveaway projects 
this side of dreamland. It is the “Crater of Diamonds,” a 32-acre 
section of the only diamond mine on the North American continent, 
located near Murfreesboro, Arkansas. What’s more, finders are keep- 
ers, except for gems weighing more than five carats each—in which 
case Millar may claim an occasional 25 per cent. 

Children under 12 can prospect free, others pay $1.50 each to poke 
about with sticks, spades and other hand tools in Millar’s garden of 
gems from 8 a.m. to 6 P.M. 

Arkansas’ diamond bonanza for amateur sourdoughs, in operation 
five years, plays host to around 100 persons each weekday, double 
that number on Sundays and holidays during the summer months. 
Up to 50 diamonds a month are taken away by visitor-prospectors. 
Last year their finds averaged slightly more than a half-carat each. 

Top prize went to Mrs. Arthur L. Parker, a Dallas housewife who 
last March 4 turned over a piece of turf—and stood looking down at 
a 15.36-carat gem. It was later appraised at $15,000 and Governor 
Orval Faubus officially christened it “The Star of Arkansas.” 

Millar’s happy hunting ground is part of a 72-acre diamond crater 
in the foothills of the Ouachita Mountains two and a half miles from 
Murfreesboro. It is comparable in size to the fabulous Premier 
Mine in the Transvaal province of South Africa. 

Since its chance discovery half a century ago it has yielded more 
than 150,000 registered diamonds—both industrial and ornamental— 
worth in excess of $1,000,000. The largest gem found there, or any 
other place in the United States, was the “Uncle Sam,” a $75,000 
pinkish-blue aurora of 40.23 carats in the rough; 12.47 when cut and 
polished. 

Except for three abortive attempts at commercial exploitation, 
the crater has remained virtually untapped. This becomes doubly in- 
credible since laboratory tests show its industrial diamonds, essential 


HH’ YOU DREAMED of picking up diamonds practically in your 
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to our economy and indispensable 
to defense production, are on an 
average 28 per cent harder than 
those from other sources. Its gem 
diamonds repeatedly have been 
characterized by experts as “equal 
or better in quality, color, perfec- 
tion and brilliancy to those of any 
known origin.” They vary in color 
from white, blue and blue-white to 
canary yellow, mocha and pink. 

Adding to the mystery of why the 
nation’s only diamond mine remains 
idle is the fact that last year we im- 
ported some 1,772,791 carats of 
gems and probably over 14 times as 
many industrials. 

Diamonds in the Arkansas field, as 
elsewhere, are believed to have been 
formed under conditions of extreme 
heat and pressure in feed pipes to 
what later became volcanoes and 
were forced upward by molten rock 
when the volcanoes erupted. 

Stray diamonds have been found 
in various parts of the U.S., in- 
cluding Kentucky, Virginia, Idaho, 
Wisconsin, Montana and California, 
where scientists claim they were 
washed by the natural drainage of 
land following the Ice Age. But Ar- 
kansas is the only known place in the 
North American continent where 
diamonds have been discovered in 
their natural matrix, the pipe of a 
prehistoric volcano. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the State’s geologist, John C. 
Branner, found that ground near 
Murfreesboro contained the same 
magic kimberlite found in the South 
African mines. Kimberlite is a va- 
riety of peridotite, a volcanic rock 
which is the only source of dia- 
monds in paying quantities. 
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Tirelessly, Branner searched the 
rocky extrusions, hopefully peering 
through his magnifying glass at vary- 
ing formations. With him on his ex- 
peditions was tall, gangling John 
Wesley Huddleston, a farmer-handy- 
man who carried the scientist’s 
equipment. 

Huddleston hadn’t the faintest 
idea what the tight-lipped geologist 
was searching for, but noticed that 
he paid special attention to luminous 
pebbles. 

Soon Huddleston was sneaking 
out nights exploring on his own. In 
the pre-dawn moonlight of August 
8, 1906, he stumbled onto two bril- 
liant stones. 

At daybreak he got astride one of 
his two mules and rode off to a near- 
by farm to get an option on what he 
alone knew wasn’t just a cow pas- 
ture. The price of the 160 acres con- 
taining the land he wanted was 
$1,000. Chronically without funds, 
he left the mule as down payment. 

Back home, Huddleston straddled 
his other mule and hurried into 
town. At the Pike County Bank he 
showed his prizes to cashier Jess 
Riley and asked how much he could 
get for them. 

“Maybe 50 cents apiece,” Riley 
smiled indulgently. 

“But,” protested Huddleston, 
“them’s ‘dee-mints,’ and I got a 
whole field of ’em.” 

After consultation with the presi- 
dent, J. C. Pinnix, and Little Rock 
jeweler Charles S. Stifft, the stones 
were sent to New York for appraisal. 
The report came back that they were 
“genuine diamonds of the highest 
quality; one 2.75 carats, the other 
1.35 carats.” 
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Arkansas bankers, investors and 
businessmen, and New York inves- 
tors, met swiftly and formed a syn- 
dicate. Sam Reyburn, president of 
the Union Trust Company, in the 
State capital, was delegated to ne- 
gotiate with Huddleston. Twirling 
his gold watch chain, the banker 
made an offer he felt sure would 
charm the handyman. 

Huddleston leaned on his mule 
and laughed uproariously. “My op- 
tion,” he said, and this was in a day 
when a quarter would buy enough 
steak for dinner, “will cost you 
$36,000.” 

He got it, and a few days later 
rode out of town on his mule, his 
pockets stuffed with greenbacks. 

In 1914, after eight years of dis- 
putes and procrastinations, the first 
serious mining operation finally 
started. Within five years, 50,000 
tons of kimberlite were scooped up 
and washed. The yield was 48,000 to 
590,000 diamonds; 70 per cent in- 
dustrials, 30 per cent gems. 

Dreams of an American diamond 
industry appeared approaching real- 
ity. Then, at midnight on January 
13, 1919, a series of unexplained 
shots rang out in Murfreesboro and 
at the crater. At the same time, the 
mine’s two processing plants were 
discovered to be on fire. Both burned 
to the ground. The strange happen- 
ings were never explained. 

Three years later, Henry Ford 
financed a survey of the mine which 
showed that a part of the property 
alone could produce enough indus- 
trials to supply indefinitely the entire 
Ford enterprises. Ford offered ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 for the 


crater. Two of the then owners 
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Guests gaze at mine museum exhibit. Last 
year one woman dug up a $15,000 gem. 


agreed, the other balked. Ford with- 
drew his offer. 

During the depression years a 
group of local investors made a sec- 
ond resolute effort toward com- 
mercial production. But their funds 
and know-how were limited. Within 
two years they recovered thousands 
of diamonds but, as economic con- 
ditions worsened and bickering set 
in, operations were “suspended.” 

During World War II, when Field 
Marshal Rommel was sweeping 
across Africa, fear arose that the 
Nazis might capture or cut off the 
Kimberley Mines and leave the Al- 
lies without adequate industrial dia- 
monds to keep up the flow of needed 
munitions. An emergency delega- 
tion from Arkansas, headed by the 
Governor, went to Washington and 
pleaded for the Government to oper- 
ate the mine. After prolonged dou- 
ble talk, the answer was no thank 
you. Nobody knows why, it seems. 

In 1948, Glenn L. Martin, the avi- 
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ation pioneer who had bought five 
acres of the tract in 1937, leased 35 
acres controlled by the North Amer- 
ican Diamond Corporation and 
erected a plant. Operations began 
encouragingly but spluttered feebly 
to a halt within about six months. A 
final report filed with the State as- 
serted that less than $1,000 worth of 
diamonds had been recovered 
through mining. 

Today, after years of mismanage- 
ment, costly court battles, intrigue, 
feuding, thefts, sales and transfers, 
the mine is owned by three groups. 
The North American Diamond Cor- 
poration still controls 35 acres; and 
the estate of Glenn L. Martin five 
acres. The late Austin Q. Millar 
bought into the mine property in 
1912 and his son, Howard A. Millar, 
is majority stockholder in the Con- 
solidated Diamond Corporation 
which owns the remaining 32 acres. 

Millar looks after all three plots, 
and is sole owner of the Crater of 
Diamonds which leases the Consoli- 
dated acreage and operates it as a 


it’s me all right.” 


then?” 








tourist attraction. He pays 10 per 
cent of the profits to the parent com- 
pany, a similar sum to the Federal 
Government, and 2 per cent to the 
State of Arkansas. 

Millar, too, has been the target of 
occasional mystery bullets which 
have come precariously close to his 
head. The shots all were apparently 
deliberate near-misses intended only 
to warn against animating the dia- 
mond-filled strata. Also he has 
received anonymous threatening let- 
ters, and succinct “advice” from 
strangers who stopped him on the 
street and then vanished as quickly 
and mysteriously as they appeared. 

And what of John Wesley Hud- 
dleston, the original owner who rode 
out of Murfreesboro, his pockets 
bulging with greenbacks? Not long 
thereafter he was back, his pockets 
empty. Sympathetic townsfolk raised 
a fund for him and, until he died 
some 27 years later, the discoverer 
of America’s only diamond mine 
went to the bank each morning to 
collect his daily allowance: $1.00. 


Lessons in Logie 


PRETTY YOUNG LADY presented a check at a bank for 
cashing. The teller examined it, then asked, “Can 
you identify yourself?” 
Looking puzzled, the girl dipped into her handbag and 
pulled out a small mirror. 
She glanced in it for a moment, and then smiled, “Yes, 


—Tit-Bits 


a TEACHER was trying to make Elsie understand sub- 
traction by explaining: “You have ten fingers. Now 
supposing there were three missing. What would you have 


Elsie replied promptly: “No music lessons.” 


—The International Teanister 
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“Why I Became a Painter” 


by GRANDMA Moses 


things like that. I painted for pleasure, to keep busy and to pass the time 
away, but I thought of it no more than of doing fancy work. 

My husband Thomas never talked about my painting; he thought it was 
foolish. But one night, a few weeks before his death in January, 1927, he 
came in, it was after candlelight, and he asked, “Who did that painting?” It 
was one I had just painted. 

“Oh,” I said, “that isn’t much.” 

“No, that’s real good,” he said. 

The last few weeks, when I started to do a little painting, he was right 
there watching, and liked it so much. 

He never knew that he was going. And yet he made some very strange 
remarks that fall. Once he said, “I don’t mind dying . . . but I can’t bear the 
thought to go and leave you here. But if there is such a thing as coming back 
to this.earth, I will come back and watch over you.” 

When I had quite a few paintings on hand, someone suggested that I send 
them down to the old Thomas’ drugstore in Hoosick Falls, so I tried that. 
One day a Mr. Louis J. Caldor of New York City, an engineer and art col- 
lector passing through the town, saw and bought my paintings. He wanted 
to know who had painted them, and they told him it was an old woman 
living down on the Cambridge Road by the name of Anna Mary Moses. 

He wanted me to paint more. He came back several times. He bought the 
pictures and paid for them. He took them down to New York to show in the 
galleries. Then, in October of 1940, I had the first exhibit of my paintings. 

I am not superstitious or anything like that. But there is something like an 
overruling power. I never know how I’m going to paint until I start in; 
something tells me what to go right on and do. 

It is just as though Thomas has had something to do about this painting 
business. I have often thought: “I wonder if he has come back, I wonder if 


he is watching over me.” 


(From Grandma Moses: My Life's History. Harper & Brothers. 
Copyright 1952 by Grandma Moses Properties, Inc.) 53 


| ALWAYS LIKED to paint, but only little pictures for Christmas gifts and 
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The behind-the-scenes story of how one of the great 


musical hits of the century is making history 


by NIARK NICHOLS 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, the waspish gen- 
tleman (far left), is responsible for two 
of the hardest things to come bv these 

davs (vear left)—tickets for My Fair Lad 
It all bevan in 1912, when Mr. Shaw, a play- 
wright, an iconoclast and a vegetarian, ce- 
cided to take a critical bite out of the British 
hide. Reworking the Greek myth of Pygma- 
lion, he fashioned a hilarious plav about a 
snobbish phonetics protessor who transtorm- 
ed a Cockney flower girl into a grand _ lady. 
Now, clever lyrics and a* lilting score have 
turned Shaw's social satire into a dazzling 
musical. Produced for 5401,000, the show is 
expected to reap a $5,000,000 profit tor its 
backer, the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Never 1n Broadway. history have tickets been 
more sought-after. The box office receives 


‘4 } . >’? : . . es. . . 
4,000 letters dally, containing $30,000 in tick 


= 


et orders: and the Columbia record album.-is 
CX Pe cted cemelee. |] South Pacific. 

How did Wy Fair Lady become such a suc- 
cess? The alchemy of a hit 1s always inex- 
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plicable. but on the following paves alt 
exampies of the tangible ingredients: the 


muUSIC, Gale dances ¥ eats sketches. Bale Stars, 
the Ivrics, the costumes. The rest. is magic. 





Designer Oliver Smith's sketch above 
comes to life (right) as Eliza Doolittle 
(Julie Andrews) descends staircase to 
go to the ball. This is the climactic 
moment toward which Higgins (Rex 
Herrison) and his associate Colonel 
Pickering (Robert Coote) have been 
working—when they will hoodwink 
high society with a flower girl mas- 
querading as a grand iady. During 
the pre-Broadway tour, Smith removed 
the chimney originally sketched near 
the staircase because Harrison alleg- 
edly “couldn't stand being out of sight 
one second, coming downstairs.” 


a a 


Smith first sketched Prof. Higgins’ study on back 
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of an envelope in ten minutes. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY LEO FRIZDMAN 


The Fels took Oliver Smith six 
months to design and construct 
on an $80,000 budget. His sys- 
tem: “I amass an enormous 
amount of references and then it 
kind of solves itself in my head.” 
Smith’s biggest puzzler was 
how to make rapid changes with 
his ten sets. He solved it by 
using two of the largest revolv- 
ing stages ever seen on Broad- 
way. They dovetail intricately 
and require 37 men _  back- 
stage to operate the production. 
“It was like putting together . 
a Swiss clock,” says Smith. ~ 


. Doolittie { right) harangues Higgins. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WM. KLEIN @ DANIEL JACKINOW 
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J could have danced 

all night! 
1 could have danced 

all night! 
And still have begged 

for more. . 
] could have spread my wings 
And done a thousand things 
Tve never done before.. .* 


*Copyright©® 1956 by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Published by Chappell & Co., Inc. 
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Damn, damn, damn...! 
Tve grown accustomed 
to ber face. 
She almost makes the 
day begin... 
Her smiles, ber frowns, 
Her ups, ber downs 
Are second nature 
to me now...* 


"Copyright® 1956 by Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe 
Published by Chappell & Co., Inc 
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The Fore. Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe— 
authors of Brigadoon and Paint Your Wagon—wrote 
My Fair Lady’s 15 songs with only a plot outline to 
guide them; the book was written later. Lerner’s 
lyrics (samples on these pages) and Loewe’s music 
had to overcome a problem unique to Broadway. “We 
could never say ‘I love you’ directly,” explains Lerner. 
“On the Street Where You Live,’ sung by Eliza’s 
suitor Freddy, is the closest to it. But Higgins and 
Eliza are unaware of their growing emotions. They 
never kiss—so the music must build a romantic aura.” 
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What looks like armored warfare 
among the pyramids {upper left) 


is actually the notations for the 
choreography of the “Hesitation 
Waltz." The show's dancers prefer 
Stanley Holioway's “Get Me to the 
Church on Time” number {above! 
for its high-spirited routines. 


gry. 
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The 


Hanya Holm, whose dances also 
enlivened Kiss Me, Kate. Her re- 
search involved exploring Lon- 
don for the flavor of Cockney 
cavorting, and studying books 
on 1912 dancing (including the 
techniques of Vernon and Irene 
Castle) for period suggestions. 

My Fair Lady’s seven dances 
are an integral part of the plot. 
The 20 dancers were carefully 
chosen for height (the costum- 
ing called for tall girls) and 
character type, as well as danc- 
ing ability. 

The tight-fitting skirts and 
long trains restricted the girls’ 
movements in the ballroom 
scene. To overcome this, the 
soaring leaps were assigned to 
the boys (shown bottom left). 


was done by 
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Tango to “The Rain in Spain" cele- 
brates Eliza's victory over vowels. 
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The Costumes. Lerner and Loewe had planned to set My Fair Lady 
in the Victorian era. But Cecil Beaton, the British costume de- 
signer, suggested instead the more sophisticated fashions of 1912. 
Rejecting the notion that the head-to-toe coverings of pre-World 
War I might not be sexy enough for a musical, Beaton insisted 
they could be “romantic and tremendously feminine”’—and 
then created nearly 250 magnificent gowns to prove it. Among his 
clever creations were the black and white shadings worn by the 


chorus girls at the Ascot races. (Below, tea time at the track.) 
Beaton’s full-flown fancy ranged from hobble skirts (above) to 
the raggedy flower girl outfit (right) worn by Julie Andrews. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LEO FRIEDMAN 
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by JANE STERLING 


This is the 


ilosophy of a dauntless woman who found the 


etter within herself to conquer her crippling malady—and 
me a wife, mother, columnist and radio-TV personality 


SAT APPREHENSIVELY on the 
| edge of my chair while the doc- 

tor gave me the verdict: “Yours 
is a rather mysterious chronic disease 
of the central nervous system called 
multiple sclerosis.” 

At long, long last I could pin a 
name at least to the peculiar sensa- 
tions—and lack of them—that had 
plagued me for five years. But that 
day—March 17, 1947—I had no 
idea how those two fearsome-sound- 
ing words would completely alter my 
life—not only mentally and emo- 
tionally but from a physical stand- 
point. 

Even now I shudder to recall how 
many times during those five years I 
had thought I was losing my mind. 
How else could I explain waking up 
in the morning and having to look 
to see where my legs and arms were, 
to touch the top of my head to see if 
it had a top? 

Can you imagine the frightening 
sensation of thinking you are step- 
ping up a curb and finding yourself 
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flat on your hands and knees because 
you hadn't actually stepped up at 
all? Or seeing two of everything, and 
then only half of a person or object? 

As each of these symptoms im- 
proved, then eventually disappeared, 
I put them down to overwork, too 
much tension, or whatever seemed 
most logical at the time. 

For five puzzling, sometimes 
frightening, years I worried along 
with these imaginary (I thought) 
symptoms. Had there not been ac- 
tual pain due to the terrific sensi- 
tivity in my legs—pain that brought 
tears to my eyes when I put on my 
stockings—I doubt if I'd have gone 
to see a neurologist. 

“For heaven’s sake, Doctor, what 
is multiple sclerosis?” I asked. “I 
hope it doesn’t take long to get over 
it. You see, I have two radio pro- 
grams on the air.” I still maintained 
the attitude: ignore it and it will go 
away. 

Slowly, with a kindly smile he 
said, ““The simplest explanation I 
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can give you is that multiple sclerosis 
is a disease which causes scars (or 
scleroses) in the nerve fibers and 
spinal cord. This scar tissue blocks 
off the functions of the part of the 
body controlled by that particular 
nerve. What causes it? In spite of 
intensive research, no one knows. 

“Now—as for your radio pro- 
grams, there will simply be two less 
programs on the air for a while. I 
want you in the hospital by six to- 
night so I can do a spinal puncture 
and get you started with intravenous 
injections of histamine.” 

Six tonight? Impossible! Because 
of one of those hasty, unhappy war- 
time marriages, my husband and I 
were divorced and I was the sole 
support of my two boys, aged two 
and four. Who would look after 
them? Where could I find a substi- 
tute to take over the radio programs 
coming up in a couple of days? I 
had to order groceries. . . . 

My major problem was miracu- 
lously solved when I found my sister 
Emmy waiting for me at home. She 
had just arrived by plane from Min- 
nesota because, as she put it simply, 
“I woke up in the middle of the 
night knowing you needed me.” 

My main recollection of those ten 
days in the hospital is the steady 
“drip-drip” of histamine, first in 
one arm and then in the other. I was 
also taking high-potency vitamin 
shots because one of the essentials in 
coping with multiple sclerosis is 
keeping in as good general health as 
possible. 

Gradually the feeling that some- 
one had scraped my skin and left all 
the nerve ends exposed, left the lower 
half of my body, only to be replaced 
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by a terrifying numbness and utter 
lack of sensitivity. 

Those days in the hospital were 
days of mounting tension darkly 
interlaced with apprehension which 
I found impossible to discuss with 
others. What would happen to my 
sons? What if I could never walk 
again? How would I manage finan- 
cially? I was only 28 years old and 
didn’t want to be handicapped. 

If I were one of the lucky ones, I 
might have what is known as a “re- 
mission” that would allow me to 
resume almost normal physical ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, I faced 
the prospect of an attack in any part 
of my body at any time. However, I 
was assured that it wouldn’t kill me, 
nor would it make me insane. 

Through my doctor and one of 
the understanding sisters at the hos- 
pital, I was encouraged to talk of my 
disease casually. I got so I could re- 
fer to it as “M. S.” And although I 
understood that no cure had as yet 
been found for it, I was led gradually 
into a hopeful—and I do mean 
hopeful—understanding of what I 
faced for the rest of my life. 

Through the maze of questions, 
inner protests, tears and defeatism, I 
built a philosophy: Learn to face 
what you have. Accept it and learn 
to live with it. Concentrate on what 
you have—and not what you have 
not. Although up to this point I had 
taken the spiritual side of my life 
pretty much for granted, God sud- 
denly became very real to me. 

Ill never forget the day I left the 
hospital. Everyone had subtly been 
trying to tell me I’d probably be 
wearing low-heeled shoes from that 
point on, if I could walk at all. I like 
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high heels and felt that if I had to 
learn to walk again I was going to 
do so in the kind of shoes I wanted 
to wear. 

Departure time arrived. My heart 
triphammered. My stomach was a 
tight knot. 

I shooed everyone out of the 
room, gingerly slipped my high 
heeled pumps onto feet that 
couldn’t tell whether or not they 
were shod, and carefully slid off the 
side of the bed onto the floor. It was 
like trying to walk on feet that be- 
longed to someone else. Clinging to 
the bed and then to pieces of furni- 
ture, I gained a little confidence. 

For the first time, I realized I 
could no longer depend on the sub- 
conscious action of my legs to propel 
me as normal people’s do. The im- 
pulses from the brain which would 
ordinarily tell the nerves in my legs 
to walk did not reach them. For me, 
from now on, each step had to be a 
definite thought process, with the 
added visual aid of looking to see 
that I was doing what I thought I 
was doing. (It was a year and a half 
before I could tell by actual feel that 
I had on shoes. ) 

Home again, life went on much as 
usual. Since I didn’t have a car, my 
sister somehow boosted me into the 
bus and accompanied me to the 
radio station for broadcasts of my 
program, “These Kids of Ours.” 
The only two programs I missed 
were those friends took over for me 
during the days I was actually hos- 
pitalized. 

I was walking, if that’s what you 
can call a slow shuffling process. 
However, as time went on, I became 
so used to thinking out every step 
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before I took it that many people 
didn’t know anything was wrong. 

One night I was late getting into 
the studio for my broadcast. Six 
teen-agers who were to appear stood 
on an eight-inch-high platform 
around a microphone waiting for 
me. I automatically glanced at the 
clock and saw there were only 30 
seconds before air time. 

Without thinking, I started walk- 
ing faster. I thought I stepped up, 
but, of course, landed on my face. As 
Bill Ballance, the announcer, helped 
me to my feet I said, “I knew I liked 
“These Kids of Ours,’ but how eager 
can you get?” 


i was in the next few months that 

I came to the firm conclusion that 
God does not burden us with any- 
thing we have not the strength to 
bear. If trouble comes, it is to show 
us a weakness within ourselves that 
needs strengthening and correcting. 
The rest is up to us as individuals, 
and I made up my mind that mul- 
tiple sclerosis might eventually con- 
quer my body but it would never, 
never conquer my spirit! 

Shortly after my attack in 1947, 
Mr. Palmer Hoyt, editor of The 
Denver Post, sponsors of “These 
Kids of Ours,” asked me if I’d be 
interested in writing a daily “human 
relations” column in which I would 
answer problems sent in by the pub- 
lic. I badly needed the additional 
income, so I agreed. 

Writing my “Jane Sterling” col- 
umn proved a most gratifying ex- 
perience. At times, that daily dead- 
line looked like a monster. But it 
kept me doing what I knew I had to 
do, regardless of the inevitable M. S. 
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“| felt like lead from the waist to the neck—and 


had the feeling that I couldn’t breathe” 





symptoms which bothered me when 
I awoke each morning. Self-disci- 
pline is of utmost importance if one 
is to cope with the disease success- 
fully. 

Although my doctor had warned 
me that fatigue would be one of my 
biggest battles, I let the 1949 
Thanksgiving-Christmas rush get 
me down. I was terribly tired when 
I went to bed one night early in De- 
cember. 

I awoke the next morning with a 
weighted feeling in my chest. I no- 
ticed a more than usual clumsiness 
in my hands and was unaccountably 
irritated when I couldn’t put on my 
earrings. 

Each day the symptoms pro- 
gressed. I lost interest in food be- 
cause handling a knife and fork was 
becoming almost impossible. I felt 
like lead from my waist to my neck, 
and had the constant feeling I 
couldn’t breathe. I gradually lost 
not only all feeling from my waist up 
but all coordination of my hands 
and arms. 

But even in that dismal picture 
there was brightness. My youngsters, 
by now four and six years old, 
started developing an awareness of 
other people’s problems. I wish I 
had a nickel for every time those 
little fellows buttoned my blouse, 
fastened my garters, put on my 
shoes, held my coffee cup to my lips. 

I had to dictate my columns to a 
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Soundscriber so my secretary could 
type them for me. On broadcast 
nights someone stood at my elbow 
to turn the pages of my script as I 
read. A lesion formed in the center 
field of vision in my left eye. (I still 
have only peripheral vision there 
since the center field of vision is 
gone. ) 

At the peak of this devastating at- 
tack the most wonderful, the most 
unbelievable thing in the world, 
happened to me. My doctor, a 
neurologist who knew as much 
about multiple sclerosis as anyone 
in the country, asked me to be his 
wife! I had to have my hand guided 
to sign the marriage license, but we 
were married on January 4, 1950. 

It took time and much patience, 
as well as faith, love and under- 
standing, but I licked that attack. 
Bit by bit the numbness receded, and 
I started feeling life in the upper 
part of my body again. Through 
concentration and practice and 
prayer, most of the coordination re- 
turned ; and for the past four years I 
have been able to do all of my own 
typing, dress myself, play the piano 
for short periods of time, and live a 
completely normal life. I even took 
up golf. 

Not once have I missed writing 
my column for the Post or making 
my weekly appearance on the radio- 
television version of “These Kids of 
Ours,” which has been on since 
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Denver got TV in January, 1954. 
I’ve given talks to virtually hundreds 
of civic groups and schools all over 
the Rocky Mountain states. 

People ask me why I keep such a 
busy schedule. It’s a personal life- 
saver. I don’t have time to worry 
about my own problems when I 
have thousands of other people’s on 
my mind. Because I don’t have to 
keep regular office hours, I can ar- 
range my schedule so that I spend 
more time with my children than 
most mothers do and I feel very 
close to them. 

Now comes the real fairy tale 
ending. After my younger boy was 
born, I was told I could never have 
any more children. Imagine my hus- 
band’s and my unbelievable joy 
when a darling baby girl arrived 
July 3, 1953. I breezed through my 
- pregnancy and was actually in my 
office writing two extra columns the 





afternoon of the night she was born. 

God works in mysterious ways. I 
have had M. S. for 13 years now, 
but because I have had it I have 
found unexpected happiness. De- 
spite great odds, I lead a full, pro- 
ductive and gratifying life. I can 
hor. ly say that having multiple 
sclerosis need not necessarily mean 
the end of useful living. Just as long 
as a person has the sincere desire to 
give, he isn’t through even though 
he may be confined to a wheelchair. 

\Vhat does the future hold for 
those with M. S.? I’ve learned not to 
let it matter. For me, today is what 
counts. Each day I hope to be able 
to give something good of myself to 
my husband, my children, my family 
and my friends in return for the 
understanding confidence they have 
given me. 

Yes, for me multiple sclerosis has 
truly been a blessing in disguise. 


Frankly Speaking 


OME YEARS aco the late Albert Einstein, world-famous scientist, 
was a guest at a dinner tendered by a college president. When 
called on for an address he said: “I have nothing to say. In case 
I have something to say, I'll be back”—and sat down. 
Six months later he wired the college president: “I have some- 
thing to say.” Accordingly, another dinner was held and he made 


his speech. 


—Railway Carmen's Journal 


HILE SERVING as secretary of state, Charles Evans Hughes 
Wieamed to take flowery diplomatic speeches with a grain of salt. 
Once, at a foreign ministers’ conference, he was being introduced 
by a foreign diplomat, an interpreter whispering the translation 


into Hughes’ ear. 


For more than ten minutes, the diplomat sang the praises of 
the American statesman. Hughes finally wearied of the honeyed 
phrases. Turning to his translator, he said: 

“You can stop the translation until he says, ‘but.’ Then let me 


have every word.” 


—. BE. EDGAR 


RETO 
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The Soviet Tekhnikum: 


Ominous Threat to the West 


We have nothing to match these — technological schools 
that turn out supertechnicians—without a college degree! 


by WiLLIAM BEnTON, former U.S. Senator from Connecticut 


HE SOVIET UNION’S PLAN for 
“| mass scientific education today 

looms as a new offensive against 
the West. In this multi-billion- 
ruble program, a major part 1s 
played by institutions called tekhni- 
kums, which educate the young for 
scientific service to the Soviet state. 
We have no equivalent for them in 
the United States and we need to 
understand their threatening char- 
acter, for we are about to compete 
with their graduates throughout 
the world. 

Perhaps the best name for them 
in English would be vocational col- 
leges. Except for perhaps 10 per 
cent of the curriculum devoted to 
Communist indoctrination, they 
concentrate wholly on job training 
in technological fields. 
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Khrushchev boasted not long ago, 
“We shall see who has more en- 
gineers, the Soviet Union or the 
United States.” And with good rea- 
son, for to the current annual crop 
of 53,000 new Soviet engineers from 
the higher scientific institutes (in 
contrast to our crop of approxi- 
mately 30,000), are added the grad- 
uates of the tekhnikums. 

Many of these tekhnikums turn 
out what might be called junior 
engineers. Actually these juniors are 
supertechnicians and specialists who 
fill vitally important secondary jobs, 
leaving graduate engineers free for 
more highly skilled work, and cre- 
ating a surplus. And this surplus is 
what is helping defeat us in the cold 
war in Asia and Africa. 

Trained in propaganda as well as 
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science, the Soviet engineers and 
tekhnikum graduates are exported 
by the hundreds to underdeveloped 
nations thirsting for guidance and 
leadership in all fields of technology. 

The U.S., lacking this “middle- 
man” technician category, is wasting 
thousands of its well-trained en- 
gineers in comparatively second-rate 
jobs—as sales engineers, manual 
writers, glorified draftsmen and 
trouble-shooters. Not only are we 
graduating little more than half the 
engineers that the Soviet is, but we 
are wasting their talents for lack of 
a tekhnikum counterpart. 

When Khrushchev and Bulganin 
left Burma last December they pre- 
sented a technological institute “to 
the Burmese people as a gift from 
the Russian people.” This is to be 
located in Rangoon and will prob- 
ably be staffed by Russian experts. 
It is symbolic of what lies ahead on 
the new frontier of “competitive 
coexistence” which Khrushchev 
stressed in his seven-hour speech to 
the 20th Soviet Congress. 

There are more than 1,000 tekh- 
nikums in Russia (the number may 
now exceed 2,000) giving courses 
to 2,500,000 students. Until recently, 
some of the students have entered 
after only seven grades, for a four- 
year course. But, shortly, all will be 
required to be graduates of the 
standard ten-year schools and will 
enter for two or two-and-one-half 
years. 

Tekhnikums produce “middle 
grade”’ specialists in many fields, in- 
cluding such areas as music, art, 
medicine and education. However, 
the great concentration is in the 
field of industry. 
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Industrial tekhnikums are oper- 
ated by such ministries as electricity, 
railroads, communications and ag- 
riculture. And from them the vari- 
ous ministries draw their non-pro- 
fessional technicians who move 
ahead into key supervisory and op- 
erating jobs in the industry. 

On a recent trip to Russia, I 
visited a tekhnikum in Kiev, one of 
90 maintained throughout the Soviet 
Union by the Ministry of Coal and 
Coke. It was a dingy brick building, 
not very different in appearance 
from a large city high school in the 
United States. 

As I drove up, the students were 
crowded around the entrance so 
densely that it was difficult to get 
out of the car. They did not wear 
the uniforms which are required in 
the lower grades, but their clothing 
was uniform in its drabness. They 
opened an aisle and stared at us in 
curious silence as we walked 
through. 

The director’s office was spacious 
and high-ceilinged, but shabby. On 
his wall, a set of shelves held sports 
trophies, cups and other emblems 
that this tekhnikum had won. 

The director, sitting behind a very 
large desk, was squat and stocky, 
with curly gray hair. He spoke to us 
with authority and vigor, and all 
during our tour his students stood 
back in awed respect. Faculty and 
staff were attentive and anxious to 
please him, though they did not 
seem to be cowed. 

The director told us that his tekh- 
nikum, of which he was immensely 
proud, taught courses in four special 
fields of coal mining: the construc- 
tion of coal mines, the construction 
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of mine buildings, road building, 
and the construction and use of 
communications equipment. 

Eleven years ago his school had 
only 255 students. Now the enroll- 
ment is 2,500, with a faculty of 85. 
Perhaps 5 per cent or 10 per cent of 
the students are girls, most of them 
probably studying in the field 
of communications. 

The director bustled 
us down a hall and in- 
to a laboratory, where 
the shabbiness ended. 
The laboratory was 
stocked with expensive 
machinery and electric 
models of coal-mining 
equipment. Some of 
the models, the direc- 
tor said, were made by his students. 
The more elaborate ones, built to 
order at factories, had parts of the 
operating mechanism visible through 
openings in the sides. 

The laboratory zaveduyushchi, 
or department head, was eager to 
demonstrate how each of his models 
worked. (It was obvious that the 
director had sent word ahead to 
show us everything and give us a 
good impression.) Enthusiastically, 
he led us to laboratory after lab- 
oratory, the variety and excellence 
of whose equipment astonished me. 
Few, if any, of our own technical 
schools can match it. 

In one laboratory was a large, 
detailed model of the entire trans- 
portation system of a modern mine, 
including an electric train. Another 
showed a mine’s complete electrical 
system; another a telephone system, 
switchboard and all. One room, 
more than 50 feet long, had big ma- 
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a 
A GREAT AUTHOR 
FACES DEATH 
Joyce Cary, stricken with 
paralysis, has perhaps 
two years to live. What 
emotions are felt by this 
brilliant, sensitive man 
as he knowingly 
awaits death? 
NEXT MONTH 
IN CORONET 





chines lined up along the walls— 
something like pictures on the walls 
of a museum—many equipped with 
elaborate dials, meters and push- 
buttons. 

The director was especially proud 
of a 12’ x 5’ model of a “palace of 
culture” for coal miners, which had 
a special room of its own. These 
palaces of culture are 
everywhere in Russia. 
They are a kind of club 
intended to symbolize 
the progress of the So- 
viet people. They rep- 
resent the power of the 
Soviet propaganda and 
are focal points in its 
distribution. 

The tekhnikum’s 
model palace of culture for coal 
miners had electric lights and a 
tiny flicker in one room to represent 
a movie going on. It even had a fig- 
ure representing the student who 
had created the model, a tall, gaunt, 
poetic-looking boy with a receding 
chin. 

I asked the director how such a 
boy could be happy in a coal mine, 
and if there was anything the boy 
could do to escape if he did not like 
it. The director answered that the 
boy was in the construction section 
of the tekhnikum. I asked if there 
was still time for him to transfer to 
architecture, since he showed such 
special aptitudes. The director im- 
plied that this was possible but that 
later on the boy would have even 
less chance to change his field. 

The problem of getting students 
to apply “voluntarily” for a coal- 
mining tekhnikum interested me be- 
cause I don’t believe that coal 
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mining, even at the technician level, 
is exactly popular as a career in 
the U.S. 

The director intimated that this 
problem is solved by propaganda 
and promises. As he put it, the 
graduates of the ten-year schools 
are “guided” into specific tekhni- 
kums by what he called “the process 
of popularization.” 

This is a fine Soviet propaganda 
phrase designed to obscure the fact 
that students have far less choice 
of fields than they may think. By 
incentives and scholarships, as well 
as “popularization” in the form of 
the Soviet propaganda, they are si- 
phoned into aeronautical engineer- 
ing, let us say, instead of into history 
(where scholarships are rare). 

About 90 per cent of all students 
in institutions beyond the ten-year 
schools have been on scholarships. 
By contrast, in the U.S. only a quar- 
ter or a third among those who 
finish in the top 20 per cent of their 
high school classes even graduate 
from college; for every college 
student there are at least two of 
equal ability who aren’t in college. 
Last January Pravda announced 
that all tuition fees for all students 
in higher education have now been 
abolished. This means there are no 
fees left anywhere. 

The tekhnikums don’t settle 
merely for the second layer of 
students, after the top has been 
creamed off into the arduous five- 
year program of the universities 
and higher institutes. Many 17- 
year-old Russian graduates of the 
ten-year schools who do not want 
to spend five more years at study 


before going to work apply for the 
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two- or two-and-a-half-year courses 
of the tekhnikums. Entrance is by 
examination and the requirements 
are high. 

By the time a Russian student is 
ready for a tekhnikum he has al- 
ready covered an amazing amount 
of scientific study in the ten-year 
schools. Lewis L. Strauss, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, had this to say about 
these schools, which are to be com- 
pulsory for every Russian boy and 
girl by 1960: 

“... of the study courses which 
every student must take, 40 per cent 
are in science and mathematics. . . . 
By the time he completes high 
school he has had six years of bi- 
ology, five years of physics, four 
years of chemistry and four years of 
mathematics, including trigonome- 
try. | can learn of no public high 
school in our country where a stu- 
dent obtains so thorough a prepa- 
ration in science and mathematics, 
even if he seeks it... . 

“If this were not sad enough, 
more than half (53 per cent) of our 
(U.S.) high schools do not teach 
physics at all. In half our schools 
students simply have no access to 
this subject which is so important 
to an understanding of the techno- 
logical world in which they will 
spend their lives.” 

Further, I was told that six years 
of a foreign language is a universal 
requirement in the U.S.S.R. In the 
satellites the preferred language 1s 
Russian, which is generally compul- 
sory beginning with the fifth grade, 
but in Russia it is English, the lan- 
guage of modern science. 

Tekhnikum students are not 
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closed off from the highest rungs of 
the scientific and professional lad- 
der. The top 5 per cent of tekhni- 
kum graduates are accepted, with- 
out examinations, by the higher in- 
stitutes and universities, and with 
draft exemption as a matter of 
course (apparently all students at 
the higher institutions are exempt). 
Further, those graduates who do 
not finish in the top 5 per cent can 
take the examinations if they want 
to go on. If they do not pass, they 
must serve for three years at any 
job to which they are assigned. 
After they have finished this serv- 
ice to the state, they can again 
apply for admission to an institute 
or university. To qualify, they must 
pass competitive entrance exams 
and must agree to continue in the 
field for which they have been 
trained by their tekhnikum. 


— 


To the Point 





For most of Russia’s 60,000,000 
students enrolled in courses of study 
or educational institutions, gradua- 
tion from a ten-year school or tekh- 
nikum marks the end of formal edu- 
cation. But many students continue 
to struggle and strive for another 


chance and still another. This is 
why one sees the teen-agers in book- 
stores buying books on nuclear 
physics. This is why in the Lenin- 
grad library I found every desk oc- 
cupied in the great science reading 
room. The silence was absolute, the 
concentrated zeal of the students 
breath-taking. 

I asked my librarian guide, “Are 
these university students?” 

He replied, “Oh, no, the univer- 
sity has its own library; these are 
workers from the night shifts of the 
factories; we keep the library open 
at night for the day-shift workers.” 


~ yy, 
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THAT NEW ATOMIC submarine can stay down so long it only comes 


up once every three years, so the boys can re-enlist. 


——-HERB SHRINER 


WE DIDN'T MIND so much that our local postmaster read all our mail, 
but when he started answering it, we thought he went too far. 


—-HERB SHRINER 


ON TV, I saw one British movie that was so old the part of Henry III 


was played by Henry VII. 


—RED SKELTON 


YEARS AGO people gambled when they started out for the West. 


Today they gamble when they get there. 


~PETER ARNELL 


KEEPING Up with the Joneses would be easier if they didn’t change 


directions so often. 


—KEN IRWIN in Corydon 


A SMALL PORCUPINE taking a stroll in the California desert one night 
walked smack into a cactus bush and exclaimed, “Is that you, ma?” 
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—-BENNETT CERF 









HE STORY GOES that a doting dog 
lover, who had enrolled her 
poodle in a school for dogs, asked 
him on his return home after the 
first day’s training: “And what did 
you learn in school today, pet, geog- 
raphy?” 
The dog just shook his head. 
“Arithmetic ?” 
The dog still shook his head. 
Stroking his fur, she went on, 
“Then perhaps a foreign language?” 
The poodle arched his back and 


9 
answered proudly: “Meow! 

—MARCEL PAGNOL, 
Revue De La Compagnie Generale Trans Atlantique 


HE LADY OF THE HOUSE asked 

her maid if she was going to 
hang any mistletoe during the 
Christmas holidays. 

“No, ma’am,” the maid declared 
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emphatically. “I got too much pride 
to advertise for ordinary courtesies 
any lady’s got the right to expect.” 


— HAROLD HELFER 


RNA SACK, one of the world’s 
greatest coloraturas is also con- 
sidered one of the world’s wittiest 
artistes. The story goes that during 
a reception given in her honor in 
Paris, a very famous French general 
remarked: “Do you know, Madame, 
that French women spend twice as 
much a year for clothes and cos- 
metics as the entire budget of the 
French Armed Forces?” 
“I don’t doubt it, monsieur,” re- 
plied Miss Sack, “but don’t they also 
make twice as many conquests as 


the French Armed Forces?” 
—HEDY CLARK, Theatre Arts 


HE MOTHER of three teen-agers 

solved the problem of getting 
them home at a reasonable hour 
Saturday nights by ruling that the 
last one in had to prepare Sunday 
morning breakfast for the entire 
family. 


—Encyclopedia of Stories, Quotations & Anecdotes 
JACOB M. BRAUDE © 1955, Prentice Hall, Inc. 


f ge BUSY MORNING, it took some 

time for the doctor to see all the 
patients in his waiting room. He 
apologized to an elderly man for the 
long delay. 

“I didn’t mind the wait so much, 
Doctor,” came the reply, “but I 
thought that you would prefer treat- 
ing my ailment in its earlier stage.” 

—Modern Medicine 


NCE when Madame Modjeska, 
the Polish tragedienne, was a 
guest at a party, admirers pressed 
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her for a recitation from one of her 
plays. She at first declined on the 
ground that memory might not serve 
her without the accustomed stage 
settings. However, she finally acqui- 
esced, announcing she would recite 
in her native tongue. Her hearers 
listened, spellbound. Some were 
even moved to tears. Asked the name 
of the play, she smiled and said, “I 
counted in Polish to one hundred.” 


—The Treasury of Modern Humor, Ed. 
by MARTHA LuPTON (Maxwell Droke, Pub.) 


eo the difference between a 
mistake and a blunder, Mark 
Twain explained it this way: 

“If you walk out of a restaurant 
with someone’s silk umbrella and 
leave your own cotton one, that’s a 
mistake. But if you pick up some- 
one’s cotton umbrella and leave 


‘four own silk one that’s a blunder.” 
y > 
—Telephony 


Bes REHEARSALS of an arty 
play, a troubled actor com- 
plained to the director that he didn’t 
know what it meant. 

The director explained: “You 
don’t know what it means. I don’t 
know what it means. The author 
doesn’t know what it means... 


That’s what makes it art.” 
——JOHN HEALY 


| tp AN ACTIVE LIFE as scientist 
and statesman, the late Chaim 
Weizmann could not reconcile him- 
self to the office of first President of 
Israel. 

His duties were severely limited 
in scope and nature under Israel 
legislation, and Dr. Weizmann, ac- 
customed to a busy political life, 
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found little to occupy his time. 

Once, while reviewing an Israel 
army parade, he dropped his hand- 
kerchief. A Brigadier-General sit- 
ting nearby returned it to him. 

The President thanked the gen- 
eral effusively and went on in the 
same strain for several minutes. 

The General, bewildered at this 
display of gratitude, said, “But all 
I did was to return your handker- 
chief, sir.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand 
how valuable it is to me,” the Pres- 
ident rejoined gravely, but with a 
twinkle in his eye. “You see, it’s 
all that’s left for me to stick my 
nose into these days.” 


—JULIAN MELTZER 


PON THE BIRTH of their first 
child, a young father was asked 
if he didn’t think the new baby 
would bring him and his wife even 
closer together. 
“Certainly will,” he said. “Now 
we have a common enemy.” 


——MRS. HENRY W. PLATT 


WO SCOTSMEN visiting London 

were inspecting a large building 
when they noticed the cornerstore 
bearing the date, in Roman capitals: 
MCMIV. 

“There you are again,” said one, 
“a brither Scot with his name on the 
biggest building in London. You 


}>? 


canna’ keep a guid man doon! 


— Scotland Laughing, W. 8. BURNETT, 
(Albyn Press, Edinburgh) 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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how to save on your 


1956 taxes NOW ! 


by Mark Marcosson, C.P.A. 


OULD YOU LIKE to have some 

extra money for Christmas? 

It may take a little time and 
attention, but if you can spare them 
you may be able to save enough on 
your 1956 Federal income tax to 
cover part of your Christmas ex- 
penses. 

But you must put in the time and 
attention now, while 1956 is still 
here. For the kind of saving referred 
to can only be done before the year 
is finished. 

Here is a simple example. Sup- 
pose you are married, with no chil- 
dren. You expect to earn a total of 
$4,275 for the year 1956. Using the 
tax table (which is the same as the 
short-form return), your tax on 
this income will be $530. Suppose 
that during the last two weeks of 
December you can earn $25 in over- 
time or other extra income. This $25 
will cost you $9 in additional tax. 

But if you stop at $24 of extra in- 
come, your tax will remain at $530 
and you will actually save $8 by 
not earning that extra dollar. 

Remember that the income tax 
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is based on taxable years. According 
to the calendar, January Ist is the 
day after December 31st; but for 
tax purposes they are a whole year 
apart. This can make a big differ- 
ence in the income tax you will pay. 

A common instance of this differ- 
ence is found in the medical ex- 
pense deduction. The amount de- 
ductible is the excess over 3 pet 
cent of adjusted gross income. In 
other words, if your income is from 
salaries and amounts to $5,000, you 
can deduct any medical expense 
that is over $150. (Drugs and medi- 
cines are included only to the ex- 
tent that they are more than 1 per 
cent of adjusted gross income; $50 
in the example given. ) 

If, then, during the year 1956 
your medical expense on that $5,000 
income is going to amount to less 
than $150, even if you include 
amounts you expect to spend before 
the end of the year, you should try 
to put off paying any further med- 
ical or dental bills until after the 
year-end. In this way you will pre- 
serve the payments as possible de- 
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ductions for the following year. 

If, on the other hand, your ex- 
penses of this type are sure to 
amount to more than $150, then 
you should try to pay as much more 
as possible by December 3lst, so 
that you can have the payments 
as deductions for 1956. Pay your 
doctor or dentist in December. Buy 
whatever medical supplies you will 
need in December, even if they will 
not be used until January or later. 
Pay hospitalization or health insur- 
ance premiums in December. All of 
these items may be for your wife or 
dependents, as well as for yourself. 

Does this make much difference? 
Well, on that $5,000 salary, $150 of 
medical expense each year for two 
years gets no income tax deduction. 
But $300 in one year cuts your tax 
bill down by $30, even in the lowest 
tax bracket. 

Sometimes the medical expense 
deduction can be tied in with the 
exclusion which the law allows for 
sick pay. If your employer continues 
your salary while you are out sick, 
this pay, after the first seven days 
of sickness, is not taxable (up to 
$100 per week). But if you have 
been in the hospital for at least one 
day, even the pay for the first seven 
days is not taxable. 

Therefore, if you expect to have 
a medical expense deduction, and 
you need an operation or other hos- 
pital attention which can be done 
at a time of your own selection, you 
can probably arrange to have this 
before the end of the year. Where 
your employer continues your sal- 
ary, not only will this increase the 
medical expense deduction, but the 
exclusion of the sick pay will re- 
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duce the amount of your taxable 
gross income, and thus increase the 
medical expense deduction further. 

In the example given above, if 
the $5,000 gross income is reduced 
by $500, the medical expense deduc- 
tion becomes the amount spent over 
$135 instead of over $150. 

If you are thinking of getting mar- 
ried, you probably are not thinking 
about your income tax. But you 
might consider how much difference 
it makes taxwise to get married be- 
fore the end of the year rather than 
after. 

Let us suppose that during 1956 
you will earn $4,500. Your pros- 
pective wife has no 1956 income. 

If you get married by December 
3ist, your tax (according to the 
table) will be $575. If you get mar- 
ried on January 1, 1957, your 1956 
tax will be $724. Hence you will 
save $149 just by being married a 
day or so earlier. 

An item that may be checked as 
the year approaches its end is the 
dependency credit. Since, generally, 
the person who contributes more 
than one-half of a dependent’s sup- 
port is the one who is entitled to 
the $600 dependency credit, it may 
be possible to qualify for the year by 
spending a small amount of money 
in December. 

Where no one is contributing 
more than half of a dependent’s 
support, the law still allows one of 
those contributing to claim the 
credit, provided the others con- 
tributing agree. The one claiming 
the credit must also have con- 
tributed more than 10 per cent of 
the total needed. Naturally, the de- 
pendency credit is most valuable to 
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the person with the largest taxable 
income. 

Many of these situations which 
have year-end tax implications are, 
of course, unusual or “one-shot” 
situations. But there is one method 
of taking tax advantage of year- 
end transactions which is useful 
on a continuing basis. It is called 
“doubling-up” and makes use of the 
“standard deduction” allowed by 
law to taxpayers who do not wish to 
list deductible items such as contri- 
butions, interest paid, taxes and 
similar items. 

This standard deduction has some 
interesting features; it is allowable 
in lieu of the other deductions even 
though the taxpayer has no such 
other deductions; it is fixed at 10 
per cent of adjusted gross income 
(up to a maximum deduction of 
$1,000), and the election to use it 
can be changed under certain cir- 
cumstances when it becomes to the 
taxpayer's advantage to do so. 

These features make it possible 
under proper conditions to secure 
practically all of your regular in- 
come tax deductions and, in ad- 
dition, to get the benefit of the 
standard deduction, with a conse- 
quent healthy tax saving. 

To illustrate, let us take the pos- 
sible case of a taxpayer earning 
$7,000 per year. He usually con- 
tributes $300 to his church, pays 
$200 in real estate taxes plus $100 
in state income taxes, and also pays 
$300 of mortgage interest. On this 
basis, his income tax will be $998. 
In two years, his tax will total 
$1,996. 

In order to adopt the “doubling- 
up” procedure, he must actually 
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pay two years’ deductible items in 
one taxable year. Therefore, in De- 
cember he arranges to make his 
1957 church and other contribu- 
tions, pays his real estate and state 
income taxes in advance, and also 
pays mortgage installments ahead of 
time. 

He thus has most of his 1957 de- 
ductions paid in 1956, reducing his 
1956 tax accordingly. 

Of course, he will not have these 
deductions in 1957, and therefore 
in 1957 he will claim the standard 
deduction. The net result is that he 
saves the amount of tax attributable 
to the standard deduction, at what- 
ever tax bracket he is in. In the case 
described, the saving would be $154. 

While this “doubling-up” pro- 
cedure is usually adopted as a regu- 
lar method, the standard deduction 
being claimed every other year, the 
same principle is used by those who 
have fluctuating incomes. Such tax- 
payers should try to take as many 
as possible of their deductible items 
into the years with the heavier in- 
comes. 


O™ 1TrEM which lends itself to 
this kind of treatment 1s a state 
income tax. A recent winner of 
$64,000 on a television program, 
for instance, paid his state income 
tax on his winnings in advance. 
Had he not done so, he would have 
had a large deduction in 1957, with 
little income to apply it against. 
The procedure for doing this is 
simple: just figure up the tax, send 
the state tax authorities a check for 
the amount and explain in a letter 
that it covers your state tax and 
that you will file the return next 
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year when the forms are available. 
Such payments are almost always 
accepted. 

Farmers who use the cash basis 
report the sale of their products 
when they get paid, but they cannot 
omit sales just because they do not 
pick up checks which are waiting 
for them. A farmer who wants to 
sell crops before the end of the year 
without including the sale in 1956 
income should sell on condition that 
he is not to be paid until 1957. 

Farmers considering the sale of 
livestock close to the end of the year 
should also take carefully into ac- 
count the fact that the law treats as 
long term capital gain, gain from 
the sale of livestock held for draft, 
breeding or dairy purposes which 
has been owned for 12 months or 
more. This means that only one- 
half of such a profit goes into tax- 
able income. 

Therefore, if you can sell an 
animal held for 14 months, it may 
pay to do so rather than sell one 
held for ten months, even though 
for reasons other than taxes you 
might prefer to sell the younger 
animal. A profit of $100 on the first 
animal will result in a tax of $10 in 
the lowest bracket; the same profit 
on the second will produce a tax 
of $20. 

Farmers are also in the best po- 
sition to take advantage of the tax 
rule that contributions made in 
property are deductible at the fair 
market value of the property. While 
most farmers who make contribu- 
tions of property do so in the form of 
livestock and produce, they should 
consider the possibility of making 
donations in the form of equipment. 
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Suppose you have a piece of 
equipment which you are thinking 
of trading in. It originally cost 
$1,000 and $1,000 of depreciation 
has been taken on it, so that its value 
for tax purposes is zero. Its market 
value is $500, and you are thinking 
of trading it in on equipment priced 
at $2,500. 

If you trade it in, you will pay 
$2,000 in cash, and your tax cost 
will be $2,000. However, if you were 
going to make a donation of $500 
to a church or charity in cash, but 
instead donate the equipment, you 
will get the same deduction of $500, 
and you will also have a tax cost 
for the new equipment of $2,500, 
which can be recovered in depreci- 
ation allowances. 

Some business and professional 
people can slow down or speed up 
their collections in the latter part 
of the year and by so doing increase 
or decrease the year’s income. 
Which will be most advantageous 
depends upon how much has al- 
ready been realized during the year, 
and the probable deductions. Gen- 
erally speaking, it pays to pull in- 
come into a lean year, and to defer 
it during a good year. 

It may pay to try to get income 
into a year when there are unusual- 
ly heavy deductions, such as storm 
or accident damages. Such losses 
can only be deducted in the year 
sustained. It makes no difference 
when, if ever, repairs are made. 

Most professional and service 
people are on the cash basis, like 
many farmers. This means that they 
take deductions when payments are 
made. A doctor, dentist, garage 
owner, or any other businessman 
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who does not use inventories can 
therefore buy and pay for supplies 
and similar items on December 31st 
and take the deduction at that 
time. 

The fact that the check may not 
be cashed until the following year 
doesn’t count. 

The same rule applies to medical 
expenses, contributions and most 
other deductible items. A check de- 
livered on December 3lst is con- 
sidered as payment on December 
31st, if there is money in the bank 
to cover it. 

If you do not own any securities, 
it may pay to put a modest amount 
of your savings into a good common 
or preferred stock, and the best time 
to do so, taxwise, is often shortly 
before year-end. The reason for this 
is that $50 of dividend income is 
excluded from taxable income. If 
a husband and wife each receives 
dividends on stock, each is entitled 
to a $50 exclusion, so that a fam- 
ily can in this way receive $100 
of dividend that will be income tax 
free. 

Since the tax on $100 of interest 





income is at least $20, it certainly 
pays to invest enough to realize this 
saving. But before buying make sure 
that you will receive a dividend in 
1956; it is possible to buy too late, 
so that 1956 dividends will go to 
the person who owned the stock 
before you. 

If you have interest income from 
bank accounts, remember that in- 
terest which is credited by the bank 
in January for a previous period 
should be reported in the later year. 
It is the year in which the bank gives 
you the interest that counts, not the 
year for which the interest is com- 
puted. 

One thing should be made clear. 
To misrepresent or distort or con- 
ceal facts about income or deduc- 
tions 1s both dishonest and illegal. 
But where the law says that money 
spent for certain purposes is de- 
ductible, or that income is report- 
able under certain rules, there is 
nothing whatever morally or legally 
wrong in spending or receiving in 
such a manner and at such times as 
will result in the most advantage 
taxwise. 
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Way Down East 


TEMPLE Was a 


noted old Connecticut 


And 


horse-trader. 


OF 
d it was the rare man who got the better of him in a deal. In 
one sale, Abner passed on two horses that he certified as willing 


animals. 


A week later, the buyer complained bitterly, “Those horses you 
sold me just won’t work. And you kept telling me that they were 


willing.” 


“So I did, and so they are.” Abner nodded sagely. 
“One of those horses is willing to stop and the other one’s willing 


to let him.” 


-—-MILTON WAYNE 
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. Hanging holly in windows was originally used to 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


_ Checking on Christmas 


ERTAIN customs have become so integrated into 

Yuletide festivities that we rarely question 
their origins. Our holiday quizmaster, Don Herber 
—television’s “Mr. Wizard,” (NBC-TYV, Saturdays. 
5:30-6 p.m. EST )—demonstrates his versatility and 
puts you to the test in the checklist below. Your re- 
ward for 15 correct choices: two hours of free park- 
ing under the mistletoe! (Answers on page 146.) 


. Decorating a Christmas tree with candles is generally credited to 


(a) Franz Gruber (b) Johann Eck (c) Martin Luther 


. A “Bringing in the Yule Log” ceremony is held in this National Park: 


(a) Yellowstone (b) Grand Canyon (c) Yosemite 


. Santa Claus is a town in (a) Alaska (b) Texas (c) Indiana 
. Christmas cards were started in the 1840s in 


(a) America (b) England (c) France 
“Noel” means (a) gift (b) birthday (c) Christmas 
The use of mistletoe comes from the (a) Russians (b) Celts (c) Bulgarians 


(a) keep witches away (b) decorate homes (c) invite carolers 


. “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” was written on a Christmas morning by 


(a) Charles Wesley (b) John Wesley (c) Martin Luther 

The Bible story of Jesus’ birth is told in the book of St. Matthew and in 
(a) St. John (b) St. Luke (c) St. Mark 

Frankincense and myrrh were obtained from 

(a) a quarry (b) sap of atree (c) roots of plants 

Kriss Kringle means (a) St. Michael (b) Christ Child (c) Santa Claus 
Tradition says cattle in their stalls on Christmas Eve 

(a) face the East (b) kneel in adoration (c) symbolize “Peace” 

The custom of placing lighted candles in windows on Christmas Eve 
began in (a) Boston (b) Philadelphia (c) New York 

The use of fireworks on Christmas is common in 

(a) France (b) Spain (c) Switzerland 

The wassail bowl is a custom in (a) Ireland (b) Scotland (c) England 
The myth that Santa descends the chimney comes from 

(a) Italy (b) England (c) Northern Europe 

Blazing plum pudding is symbolic of Christmas cheer of the 

(a) Danes (b) English (c) Dutch 

The famous editorial, “Yes, Virginia, There is a Santa Claus,” first ap- 
peared in the (a) N. Y. Sun (b) Chicago Tribune (c) Atlanta Journal 
The tuberculosis Christmas seal idea was conceived in 1903 by a postal 
clerk in (a) United States (b) France (c) Denmark 

Angels sang the first Christmas Carol over the 

(a) plains of Bethlehem (b) hills of Galilee (c) city of Nazareth 
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The New Drug 
That Saves 
Premature 

Babies 


by Mapetyn Woop 


With its amazing ability to delay 
premature labor, Releasin may re- 
duce infant deaths by 140,000 a year 
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woman was rushed to the 
hospital in her 28th week of 
pregnancy. She had _ repeatedly 
lost prematurely born babies. And 
it seemed certain that when she 
entered labor this time the outcome 
would be the same. Yet, within 
hours, she was out of the hospital 
and, some two months later, she 
gave birth at the normal time to a 
perfectly healthy baby. 
A marvelous new drug had saved 
the child and, doctors predict, may 
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well save 140,000 infants every year 
in this country alone. 

Called Releasin, this drug is the 
same as the natural hormone, re- 
laxin, which is produced in the 
mother’s body and plays a vital role 
in controlling the birth process. A 
deficiency of relaxin is believed to 
be the cause of premature labor. 
When this deficiency is compensated 
for, through the administration of 
Releasin, many stillbirths and other 
deaths resulting from prematurity 
can be prevented. 

Hundreds of animal experiments 
and, more recently, observations of 
human patients, have revealed the 
role relaxin plays in the miracle of 
birth. In most pregnancies, relaxin, 
manufactured by the ovaries, pours 
into the mother’s system in steadily 
increasing amounts until it reaches 
a peak at the 38th to 40th week. Na- 
ture thus has it ready to perform 
three vital functions: 

First, some weeks before delivery, 
relaxin acts to stretch the ligaments 
that bind the two halves of the pel- 
vis where it is joined in front at the 
pubic symphysis and in back at the 
spine. Next, it dilates the previously 
tightly drawn, purse-like mouth of 
the uterus in what physicians call 
the “ripening of the cervix.” And 
last, it reduces the severity of uterine 
contractions. Uncontrolled by it, 
these spasms would be violent and 
dangerous to the baby. 

When these contractions occur 
prematurely, the intravenous ad- 
ministration of Releasin, in a ma- 
jority of cases, does more than slow 
the contractions. It actually stops 
them. 

Furthermore, it is predicted that 
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Releasin will prevent seven out of 
ten stillbirths. In these cases, the 
mother’s body has not yet released 
enough relaxin to perform the three 
vital functions of opening the pubic 
symphysis, ripening the cervix and 
reducing the severity of the contrac- 
tions. As a result, the baby is pressed 
against the rigid bony structure of 
the pubic symphysis and the un- 
opened cervix. There he remains, 
pressure on his brain and organs 
becoming unbearable and, finally, 
fatal. 

For example, a mother who had 
lost a previous baby because of the 
spontaneous rupture of the mem- 
branes at 31 weeks had the same 
situation confront her at the end of 
31 weeks of a second pregnancy. 
Doctors now administered Releasin, 
which stopped the premature, ab- 
norma! labor. Hours later, labor be- 
gan again. Examination showed 
that the cervix was still not suffi- 
ciently “ripened,” nor the pubic 
symphysis sufficiently opened. Again 
the doctors administered Releasin. 
Again labor stopped and did not be- 
gin again for 36 hours. This time, 
examination revealed that the 
mother’s body was ready for normal 
delivery. Within an hour, she gave 
birth to a healthy baby boy. 

Its power to delay labor gives Re- 
leasin still another lifesaving role. 
In cases where the baby has been 
carried full term, yet is still too 
small to promise postnatal survival, 
Releasin has effectively added weeks 
to the pregnancy, thus giving the 
baby time to gain prenatal weight. 
In 18 such cases observed by the late 
Dr. Clair E. Folsome and associates, 
of New York Medical College, the 
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period of gestation was extended 
sufficiently so that 14 of the mothers 
delivered babies of normal weight. 
There was only one infant fatality. 


T HE DRAMATIC sToRY of Releasin’s 
discovery goes back to the early 
*20s when a young assistant profes- 
sor at Kansas State College, Dr. 
Frederick Hisaw, was intrigued by 
the fact that the tiny pocket gopher 
could give normal birth despite the 
fact that its pelvis—designed to fa- 
cilitate the animal’s passage through 
narrow underground tunnels—was 
extremely narrow and constricted. 

Investigating the problem, Dr. 
Hisaw found to his surprise that the 
gopher’s pubic bones and the liga- 
ments around them completely dis- 
solved as birth approached. This 
process, Dr. Hisaw was convinced, 
must have been triggered by some 
unknown female hormone. 

From this observation his mind 
jumped to a far more sweeping con- 
clusion. If there were a mysterious 
hormone present in the pocket go- 
pher, might not this same hormone 
account for a less spectacular part 
of the birth process in all mam- 
mals—the spreading apart of the 
mother’s pubic bones before giving 
birth? 

Dr. Hisaw’s postulation of such 
a hormone was met with disbelief. 
Other scientists proceeded to dem- 
onstrate convincingly that the action 
of known hormones could account 
for this pelvic separation. But Dr. 
Hisaw was sure that an elusive hor- 
mone was there—and he was going 
to find it. 

Nineteen years after Dr. Hisaw 
made his first observations, he suc- 
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ceeded in removing all estrogen and 
progesterone from the ovarian ex- 
tract. When the remaining substance 
was given to guinea pigs, the pubic 
bones relaxed within six hours. The 
known hormones positively were not 
responsible—therefore an unknown 
hormone had to be. Dr. Hisaw, now 
a professor at Harvard, was at last 
vindicated, and science acclaimed 
him as the discoverer of the new 
hormone, which was named relaxin. 

Following the discovery, a for- 
mer student of Dr. Hisaw’s, a young 
endocrinologist named Robert L. 
Kroc of the pharmaceutical firm of 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, dedi- 
cated himself to finding a way to 
produce relaxin for commercial dis- 
tribution. His tests of scores of 
pregnant animals showed that the 
amount of it appearing in the ova- 
ries was incredibly small. 

In the end, his quest narrowed 
down to the ovaries of sows in ad- 
vanced pregnancy. Even in these 
large animals, Dr. Kroc found the 
yield dismayingly slight. It takes the 
ovaries of 500 sows to provide only 
one gram of the precious white 
powder. This is enough, however, 


to provide treatment for six to eight 
cases. 

So far, the clinicians who have 
used Releasin report no signs of 
drug sensitivity or of toxic effect. 
This is particularly important be- 
cause in obstetrics more than in any 
other field of medicine the first con- 
sideration in the application of a 
new drug is safety for the mother 
and the unborn child. 

Only its scarcity—and the result- 
ant high cost—stands in the way of 
Releasin’s universal use. Presently, 
available supplies will be sufficient 
for treatment of only about 18,000 
patients next year. A course of treat- 
ments requires seven ampules, and 
these cost from $150 to $175. To 
increase the supply and reduce the 
cost, scientists are working to find 
a more plentiful natural source or 
to discover a way of producing the 
hormone bio-synthetically. 

Certainly no researchers have 
ever had a more powerful incentive 
—the knowledge that their success 
will bring the precious gift of life to 
the untold thousands of babies this 
new miracle of medicine will save 
every year. 
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These Wonderful Words 
A CHINESE STUDENT defined an American university as fol- 
lows: “An American university is a vast athletic association where, 
however, some studies are maintained for the benefit of the feeble- 


bodied.” 


—Indiana Telephone News 


A MIDWESTERN COLLEGE recently instituted a special English 
course to familiarize its foreign students with American slang. 
What prompted it? Continued mishandling of idioms, which 
reached a climax when one foreign student respectfully addressed 
a dean with, “I’m very pleased to meet you, sir. I’ve heard you 
are a wise guy.” 


—United Mine Workers Journal 
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For 67 years it baffled Texans. 
Is this, at last, the solution of... 


The Strange Mystery 
of Paint Roel 


by OrEN ARNOLD 


EMPS TUCKER reined ‘in his 
1) tired horse before the castle- 
like stone house on the lonely 
hilltop. Its massive chimneys and 
casements of quarried gray stone 
suggested England rather than the 
west Texas wilderness of 1889. 
Tucker called a “halloo” from 
the saddle. It was shortly after noon, 
the cowboy was hungry and, ac- 
cording to the law of rangeland hos- 
pitality, he was entitled to a meal. 
He felt uneasy about stopping here 
but no other house was closer than 
ten miles. 
“Halloo!” he called again. 
Still there was no answer. A 
strange silence brooded over the 
great stone house. None of the 
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Ostranders was in sight, no ranch 
hands, nor any livestock. Even if 
Old Man Ostrander was away, his 
wife or their two pretty daughters 
ought to be somewhere about. 

Demps tied his horse and went 
to the door. It was unlocked. He 
walked inside. 

Everything was in order. In the 
dining room the table was set for 
noon dinner with silver, fine china, 
and food untouched. Demps waited 
a bit, then sat down, ate, wrote a 
note of thanks and rode away to- 
ward the Concho River. 

Ten days later, Demps stopped 
again. As before, nobody was in 
sight. Slowly he dismounted, 


knocked, then went inside. The 
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table was as he had left it. His note 
had not been touched. Demps gal- 
loped away to spread the alarm. 

By next morning a score of ranch 
folk had gathered. Nobody knew 
what to think. No known trouble 
or danger had threatened W. B. 
Ostrander or his family, though 
they were a haughty, aloof clan. 
Search of the house showed every- 
thing in good order, even to cloth- 
ing hanging neatly in closets. 

Miles away on the range, Mr. 
Ostrander’s Mexican vaqueros were 
found at work with his cattle. They 
were mystified by the news. They 
seldom came to the big house be- 
cause they weren’t welcome there, 
they said. 

Possemen rode in a widening cir- 
cle, searching. They found no trail 
or trace. 

A week later, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, a crowd of neighbor folk gath- 
ered at the house. A deputy sheriff 
went through what papers could be 
found. But they revealed no known 
relatives, no motive, nothing. Un- 
accountably, the Ostranders had 
apparently vanished from the face 
of the earth. 

As they were standing around 
the yard talking, a woman burst 
from the house, a look of horror on 
her face. “Up in the attic—” she 
cried. “Blood! Under a rope hang- 
ing from a rafter. They must have 
been murdered!” 

That set everyone looking for 
bodies or graves until John Loomis, 
a rancher, rode up and explained, 
“Ostrander always hung beef in his 
attic. Had a fresh kill not long ago. 
That’s just steer blood.” 

But the exciting words “blood... 
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rope ... attic . . . murder” had 
spread and interest in the mystery 
grew. 

An imaginative cowboy, new to 
the region, soon gave it another 
startling twist. While hunting stray 
cattle in a thicket along the nearby 
Concho, he found a “record of the 
killing.” On a cliff 30 feet above 
the stream bed was a painting of a 
white woman being scalped. 

Had a roaming band of Com- 
anches wreaked one last bit of 
vengeance? To many it seemed 
logical. But the rock painting turned 
out to be merely a routine Indian 
pictograph many years old. 

Nevertheless, the legend of the 
vanished Ostranders now acquired 
a name—The Paint Rock Mystery 
—and became a main topic of con- 
jecture around campfires and cor- 
ral fences, in saloons and at church 
meetings. Songs of mournful lam- 
entation and speculation were com- 
posed about them. 

“They were rich dudes from 
Syracuse, New York,” a neighbor- 
ing rancher testified, and correctly. 
“Some English investors had put a 
lot of money in Texas land, and 
they hired Ostrander to come out 
and set up a ranch on it. He knowed 
nothing about cattle, or about our 
people. Him and his family acted 
like they was above everybody ; lived 
mostly to theirselves. 

“Everybody knowed Ostrander 
was afraid of something, but never 
knowed what. He made more ene- 
mies out here than friends.” 

Had some enemy lured the miss- 
ing family away from their stone 
house and killed them? The super- 
stitious decided so, and endowed 
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the deserted mansion with chain- 
clanking ghosts. 

For years nobody would even 
venture in to steal the silver or the 
clothing. Then souvenir hunters be- 
gan to make raids. Eventually, the 
law took over and the ranch ac- 
quired new owners. Still there was 
no trace of the Ostranders. But 
“clues” kept popping up to reacti- 
vate the legend. 

T. K. Bearden hired cowhands 
to bury a fine horse accidentally 
killed near the stone house. Two feet 
down they unearthed a human skull. 
“It’s Ostrander’s,” they agreed, and 
spread the news. 

Somebody stole the skull from 
Mr. Bearden’s camp. It turned up 
in Mexico, teamed with three others, 
and was exhibited as the remains of 
the four Ostranders. 

Finally a doctor examined the 
first one and said it was most likely 
a woman’s. That became “proof” of 
Mrs. Ostrander’s murder. The skull 
is probably still kicking around the 
border country. 

Around 1905, a former buffalo 
hunter and Indian fighter camped 
for a few nights in the deserted 
house. The flickering light of his 
lantern was seen and seven brave 
young Mexicans rode over at dawn 
to investigate. 

The old man saw them coming 
and was afraid, but he had an old 
frontier trick up his sleeve. With a 
gimlet, he bored a hole angling 
through a .50 calibre bullet that 
fitted his buffalo gun. When the 
horsemen were about 200 yards 
away, he fired. 

“Sree-e-e-c EEE-e-e-e-e!” 

The bullet screamed like a 
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wounded mountain lion—or an 
angry ghost! It was a trick used by 
pioneers to frighten Indians. It sent 
the horsemen galloping away to 
spread the word that the old house 
was ghost-ridden indeed. 

The more superstitious had long 
ago decided that “Satan just came 
up out of the earth, grabbed the 
haughty Ostranders and took them 
down below.” This of course was 
ridiculous—or was it? 


NE EVENING in 1949, Hosea Mor- 

gan stretched a trotline across 
Kickapoo Creek near the Ostrander 
house, hoping to catch a few cat- 
fish. The creek had been 50 yards 
wide and four to six feet deep there 
for longer than men could remem- 
ber. But at daybreak, Hosea returned 
to find his trotline swinging in the 
air, and not a drop of water in the 
Kickapoo! 

Even more astounding—for a 
stretch of 300 yards an upthrust of 
the stone creek bed was now visible. 
It looked as if some gigantic mole 
had crawled under the solid rock of 
the bed, lifting millions of tons of it, 
cracking and tossing huge flat boul- 
ders aside, and letting the water dis- 
appear. Yet there was no other sign 
of earthquake, no evidence of ex- 
plosion, nothing else disturbed any- 
where about. 

The phenomenon has confounded 
scientists, who still come to study 
it. But not those Texans who hold 
to the Satan theory. “It was the 
spirits of the Ostranders trying to 
escape,” they said. 

Everybody has a theory as to what 
happened to the Ostranders and 
many are even more fantastic. Ac- 
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tually, there are probably only two 
people in Texas today who really 
know. One is a very elderly woman 
who visited the Ostrander home as 
a little girl; the other a distinguished 
ex-judge whose whole life had been 
linked with the region. From their 
knowledge we can re-enact that lost 
day back in 1889. 

It must have been 11 a.m. when 
dinner was placed on the table. 
Ranch folk often ate early. Os- 
trander was probably waiting the 
call to table when the man on horse- 
back came galloping up in a swirl 
of dust. 

“Mr. Ostrander, like you said to, I 
come in a hurry,” he cried. ““They’re 
gonna do it—the State Legislature’s 
about to pass that Alien Land Law. 
Rangers’ ll be a-coming. They’re 
bound to. Likely this very day!” 

Passage of the Alien Land Law 
meant that no “foreigner” could 
own Texas land. Because of alleged 
exploitation practices, the English 
investors were already in bad re- 
pute. There had been repeated 
threats of violence against them and 


their hirelings. Now they would be 
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legally stripped of power, and Os- 
trander, as an exceedingly unpopu- 
lar one of their managers, would 
lose prestige and possibly face 
actual danger. 

Moreover, Ostrander had _ too 
hurriedly left Syracuse, New York, 
in the first place; allegedly he was 
wanted by police back there for 
some difficulties with the law. And 
so now if the Texas Rangers were 
coming— 

Ostrander panicked. Fearfully, 
he ran to the barns, hitched up a 
surrey, let out the livestock, quickly 
gathered his family and fled. 

Several years later he came back 
for a few days, the old people say. 
He came very quietly, to see if any- 
thing could be salvaged. But it was 
too late. Texas law had long since 
run its course. 

A lonely, broken man, his family 
scattered, Ostrander asked that no 
mention be made of his return. So 
few ever knew that he had been 
back at all. 

They say he took one last look at 
the old stone mansion on the hill- 
top, then quietly disappeared again. 





B ELGIAN AUTHOR Maurice Maeterlinck would fly into a rage if 
anyone interrupted him while he was working on a manuscript. 

One evening, after his wife had left to attend a party, he went 
into his study to write. When Mrs. Maeterlinck returned late that 
night, he was still busy at his desk. 

She tiptoed up to her room to retire. A moment later she came 
shrieking down the stairs. Bursting into her husband’s study, she 
cried, “Maurice! Maurice! I’ve been robbed! My jewels are gone! 


Someone was in the house while I was away 


>? 


Maeterlinck, startled out of his reverie, said angrily, “My dear 
woman, if there was a burglar in the house he didn’t disturb me. 
Surely you can extend me the same courtesy!” —E. £. EDGAR 
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Normal 
Dogs 
with 


Problem Masters 


as told to DARLENE GEIS 


S A VETERINARIAN I can take care 

A of a sick dog. But frequent- 

ly the trouble with a sick dog 

is its owner, and my license does 

not permit me to treat owners, 
unfortunately. 

A lady came into my animal hos- 
pital one day, for example, with a 
fine cocker spaniel. Nothing should 
have been wrong with that dog, yet 
its heartbeat was peculiar. I said 
as much, and Teeko’s mistress, who 
was standing anxiously by the ex- 
amining table, explained: ‘“Teeko 
has a bad heart. I have to give him 
digitalis.” 

It seems that Teeko’s mistress had 
a heart condition for which digi- 
talis had been prescribed. And she 
was so emotionally involved with 
her pet that she projected her own 
ailment onto the poor animal. 

Consequently, every time Teeko 
coughed or panted—and dogs do 
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both with no cause for alarm—the 
lady, who thought of her pet as an 
extension of herself, would run for 
her digitalis bottle and pop a pill 
into the animal’s mouth. 

To save the dog’s life, I filled a 
jar with harmless pink pills, ex- 
plaining that these were “dog digi- 
talis,” to be given in preference to 
human digitalis, whenever he 
seemed badly in need of it. Poor 
Teeko! A _ perfectly healthy dog 
doomed to being watched and 
coddled like a human invalid. 

I have been noticing more and 
more this regrettable tendency for 
masters to treat their pets as hu- 
mans. As an unhappy result, veteri- 
narians’ offices are full of distraught 
owners, and mentally mixed-up 
beasts with very uncanine com- 
plaints. 

A recent newspaper story from 
Johannesburg, South Africa, titled 
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“One for the Dog Coucher,” deals 
with the tremendous increase in 
“dogs with anxiety neurosis, guilt 
complex and other neurotic com- 
plaints.” It’s the same in America. 
And the explanation is simple— 
dogs pattern their behavior largely 
on that of their owners. You could 
almost say: “By their dogs ye shall 
know them.” 

All of which leads up to what I 
consider the Golden Rule of dog 
care. If you want to raise a healthy, 
happy pet, treat your dog like a 
dog! To begin with: 

Feed Your Dog Like an Animal. 
Dogs are carnivorous, which means 
that their diet should consist chiefly 
of meat. And since they are animals, 
the meat should be raw or only 
slightly cooked (except for pork) 
and unseasoned. It also means that 
cheap hamburger, organs like the 
spleen, the tongue, cheeks and tripe 
ground up are better for them than 
fancy cuts of meat. 

Aside from meat, they should 
have canned dog food or dog meal. 
No vegetables, no baby food, no 
potato chips and canapes. (You 
would be surprised how many dogs 
are permitted to nibble great quan- 
tities of these latter foods at cocktail 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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time.) In my opinion, and that of 
other vets, this is the ideal and 
healthful diet for all breeds of dogs. 
It differs only in quantity from 
breed to breed. What could be 
simpler? Yet about 50 per cent of 
the preventable dogs’ illnesses I see 
are due to faulty feeding. Man’s 
best friend pays a high price for that 
doubtful distinction. 

A man who recently underwent 
surgery phoned to inform me that 
his dog Queenie had not moved 
her bowels that day. Did I think 
some stewed prunes would be good 
for the animal? I explained that 
dogs can and do go several days 
without that function, and it was 
quite natural for them to do so. 

But I knew I'd be seeing that 
healthy dog as a patient soon, with 
her master’s post-operative ailments 
having somehow clouded her health. 
Sure enough, in a few days the lady 
of the house phoned. 

“Doctor,” she said, “Queenie’s 
stomach is bothering her. I thought 
I’d cook up some nice chicken broth 
for her and I just wanted to know— 
can I add an onion?” 

“Add an onion,” I said wearily. 
“And a carrot—and then give it to 
your husband!” 

One other point in this matter of 
feeding—your dog should not be 
permitted to beg scraps from the 
table. You will regret the habit if 
once you let your pet form it. You 
can take a few scraps of meat from 
the table and let the dog see you 
mix it with his dog food, so he will 
know he is getting his share. But he 
should be taught to eat from his 
own bowl, once a day, and at the 
same time every day. That way you 
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will never have a dog who is a 
feeding problem. 

Don’t Overprotect Your Dog. A 
great many of the emotional prob- 
lems that we veterinarians see in 
dogs are caused by their owners’ 
overprotectiveness. They want their 
pets to behave like little ladies or 
gentlemen. Such standards are 
hardly compatible with the dog’s 
own nature, and to thwart its natu- 
ral doggy impulses will harm its per- 
sonality to the same extent that 
frustration and inhibition harm a 
person’s. 

Dogs like to sniff around trees, 
posts and other dogs. Yet how often 
do we see the person at the other 
end of the leash jerk the animal 
away from a very natural and neces- 
sary expression of canine behavior? 
Result: a frustrated, inhibited ani- 
mal who will become either dis- 
agreeable or listless—in short, a 
problem pet. 

Puppies are naturally the friend- 
liest creatures on earth. So when 
we see a full-grown dog who is un- 
friendly and hostile, we know that 
in puppyhood its natural warmth 
was pretty well stifled. 

I saw this happen in the case of a 
man who had bought an Airedale 
pup because he had heard that they 
were “one-man dogs.” He was so 
jealous of the dog’s affection that he 
didn’t want it to make friendly 
overtures to anyone else. On the 
street, he would sharply pull it away 
from anyone the dog started to go to. 

It didn’t take the pup long to get 
conditioned to this tugging. Soon 
the tail stopped wagging at the ap- 
proach of a person. And now the 
Airedale greets everyone with a surly 
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snarl. Its master is content to be the 
only person in the world the dog will 
come to, but he asked me the other 
day, “How come Butch isn’t very 
affectionate, even with me?” 

Don’t Imprison Your Dog. In a 
desire to overprotect their pets, 
many people keep them too closely 
confined. Dogs shouldn’t be kept 
chained or penned up in too small 
an area. They need a sense of free- 
dom—even as you and I. 

Nor can you just put them out in 
the yard and ignore them all day 
long. Dogs need attention, or they 
will try to attract it by getting into 
mischief. I’ve seen dogs who have 
eaten grass, small pieces of wood, 
gravel and other foreign objects— 
usually of no interest to a normal 
dog—yjust out of pique at being left 
locked up alone in the yard all day. 

People in city apartments should 
choose dogs that don’t require wide 
open spaces and a great deal of 
exercise. Terriers, small spaniels, 
poodles and dachshunds are good 
city dogs. But no dog should be ex- 
pected to be left alone all day in an 
apartment, and stay happy. A dog’s 
great gift is companionship and 
friendship. But in order to give it, 
he must get it. 

Your Dog Wants to Be Obedient. 
One characteristic that endears dogs 
to people is the dog’s innate desire 
to please. In making the most of 
this trait, both for the dog’s benefit 
and your own, it must be under- 
stood that the dog can only please 
and be obedient within its limita- 
tions. In other words, don’t expect 
the dog to please you by loving only 
you to the exclusion of every other 


person (and dog) in the world. And 
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don’t expect your pet to behave like 
a human being. 

On the other hand, you can ex- 
pect him to come when he’s called, 
to heel, to sit, and frequently to re- 
trieve on command. Dogs love to 
perform something constructive, 
such as fetching the rolled-up eve- 
ning newspaper. 

I have had owners bring their 
dogs in to me and complain that 
they cannot make them obey. The 
animal turns out usually to be an 
unhappy, disoriented creature 
and so, it is soon apparent, is the 
owner. I try to tell these people that 
firmness can be communicated to 
the dog by tone of voice. Dogs are 
like children—they will always try 
to find out what they can get away 
with. And, like children, they are 
happiest when they know what their 
limits are and can count on a firm 
hand to guide them. 

Don’t Over-Medicate Your Dog. 
I can safely say that 85 per cent of 
dogs’ illnesses are preventable if the 
previous simple rules are followed 
—plus this last very important one. 








Sales Psychology 


Some people just can’t treat a dog 
like a dog when it comes to the ani- 
mal’s health. These are generally 
the people whose own medicine 
chests are bursting. Let the dog have 
a slight stomach upset and out comes 
the bicarbonate of soda. Listlessness ? 
Liver pills. A suspicion of worms? 
The owner frequently undertakes 
to worm the dog himself. And the 
upshot is that the veterinarian is 
then called upon to patch up a need- 
lessly sick dog. 

Don’t ever medicate your dog 
without a doctor’s say-so. Above all, 
never worm a dog yourself. Worm- 
ing has been overdone. Actually, it 
should only be done if a microscopic 
examination proves it necessary. 
Your vet can decide when and if 
worming is necessary. 

In a puppy’s first year there are, 
at present, only two necessary pre- 
ventive measures to be taken to in- 
sure the dog’s health: distemper and 
hepatitis shots. Beyond that, proper 
diet, proper care, affection and dis- 
cipline are all it takes to raise a 


healthy, happy pet. 





VERY DAY is bargain day at Prather’s surplus store in Bethany, 
Missouri. Ladies clamber over boxes and cans of merchandise, 
dig through piles of it, and seem even to enjoy pushing and jostling 
if they are able to come up with a real find. 
A faithful customer once asked the owner why he didn’t rear- 
range the merchandise in an orderly manner. 
The owner candidly replied, “Do you think I’m crazy? If I 
arranged this store so these women didn’t have to dig to get what 


they wanted, I wouldn’t sell a thing.” 


ROBERT LEE TAYLOR 
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VERYONE IN TOWN was mad right down to his and her red 
flannel underwear or snuggies! Here it was—the first 
day in December—and not a flake of snow had fallen! 
AND—+tf it didn’t snow—how was there going to be a Littlest 
Snowman? 

Some people blamed the lack of snowflakes on Mr. Weather- 
man because, while eating his Thanksgiving dinner, he had 
dropped his handsome pocket barometer in the giblet gravy. 
Now, even though he had shook, knocked, kicked and even 
bitten it, the hand was stuck at exactly one and five tenths 
inches past Fair o’Weather! Some of the Littlest Snowman’s 
friends were so downright mad they sat Mr. Weatherman 
atop the flagpole of the City Hall—and they told him, by bliz- 
zard, that since he couldn’t forecast some snow, he could stay 
up there where he could look for it in all directions! 

Other people were sure the absence of snow was entirely the 
fault of the Mayor and his fairweather friends. They gathered 
outside his door and shook a thousand petitions, which read: 

“‘WE, THE OUTRAGED CITIZENS OF THIS TOWN, STANDING ON 

OUR RIGHTS AS SALES, PROPERTY, POLL, EXCISE, LUXURY, DOG, 

GASOLINE, MOTOR VEHICLE AND INCOME TAXPAYERS, DE- 

MAND ENOUGH SNOW TO MAKE THE LITTLEST SNOWMAN!” 

The Mayor was so shaken that he shook from all this shak- 
ing. Picking up his gold telephone with the diamond studded 
dial, he called the Governor. 

“Listen, Governor!” he shouted. “Listen and drop whatever 
you’re doing!” The Governor obeyed instantly—and dropped 
his false teeth. “You’ve got to get on the fall, Governor!” 
yelled the Mayor. “On the snowfall! You’ve got to deliver 
enough to.make the Littlest Snowman!” 

The Goverrior hurried to put on his wi:.ter-weight thinking 
cap—and when the fuzzy tassel on the top changed from a pale 
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pink to a cherry red, which had always meant that he had 
a bright idea, he called for his car. Then, with Mrs. Governor 
and her knitting in the back, he sped off to Look-See Mountain. 

This had always been the favorite roosting spot of every 
snowcloud. They came waddling across the sky to perch on its 
peak like great white ducks; fluffing out their crystals in the 
winter sunshine and, now and then, plucking out a few scraggly 
ones which went sailing off on the wind as a flurry of snow. 

“There!”” whispered the Governor, pointing to the biggest 
and fattest and whitest snowcloud. “That’s the one we need 
to make the Littlest Snowman!” 

Taking a ball of red yarn and safety-pin from his wife’s 
knitting bag, the Governor sneaked up on the plump drowsy 
snowcloud. He pinned one end of the yarn to its round stuck- 
out behind—and he tied the other end to his car’s bumper. 
Then, before the cloud even suspected it was being cloud- 
napped, the Governor drove off—towing it like a captive 
balloon. 

Arriving at the crowded Town Square, the Governor called 
for the fire department’s champion tug-of-war team. At his 
signal, the team seized the strand of yarn and gave it a tre- 
mendous yank. There was a sound like the breaking of a 
million icicles as the safety-pin on the yarn’s other end was 
torn out—leaving a great hole in the snowcloud. For a moment 
nothing happened, and then, the fat snowcloud—spread out 
over the town like a great feather pillow with a leak in it— 
began to trickle; then to spill; then to pour down snowflakes! 

In ten minutes, the Town Square was full of snow and empty 
of people. Everyone, from elf to elder, had run helter-skelter 
and galosh-by-gosh to a house on Winter Avenue. This was the 
home of the small boy who was the only one in the whole 
town who knew how to put the Littlest Snowman together. 

He and his busy helpers were in the front yard and were 
already hard at work when the townspeople arrived. Grand- 
father Squirrel, without even one breakfast nut in his stomach 
was helping the little boy to roll the snow into a ball. Reuben 
Rabbit, wearing electric ear-warmers, which he had won for 
cross-country hopping, was tamping down a flat place with 
his powerful jumpers for the Littlest Snowman to stand on. 

Overhead, Mr. and Mrs. English Sparrow zoomed and 
wheeled and dived as they picked out especially beautiful flakes 
to go into the Littlest Snowman. And, standing next to the 
small golden-haired girl from next-door, who held the Littlest 
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spoonhandle mouth dropped open. “Oh, dear!” he cried. ‘“What- 








Snowman’s old brown hat, his black-coal eyes, his blue marble 
nose and the red handle of the broken kitchen spoon which was 
the Littlest Snowman’s mouth—was Marmaduke Mouse. 

His moustache was waxed with the best butter. His eyes, 
watching the crowd, were as quick and as sharp as cheese 
knives. In his paws he held a mousetrap—its spring pulled back 
and ready to snap off the finger of any sneakthief—and on the 
mousetrap was the Littlest Snowman’s candy heart which 
said “I Love You Truly!” 

This heart was the most important part of the Littlest 
Snowman because, among all the snowmen in all the world, 
he was the only one who had a heart. Set beneath the second 
bottle-top button of his vest, it would beat faster than any 
thermometer could measure—and apportion to every man, 
woman and child in the whole universe a full bushel and a peck 
of love. 


"[ HERE WAS NOT a sound when the Littlest Snowman’s black- 

coal eyes started to twinkle. There was not a whisper when 
his blue marble nose began to twitch and his red spoonhandle 
mouth stretched in a merry grin—but when his candy heart 
started to beat “I-Love, I-Love, I-Love” the crowd exploded in 
a cheer that blew Mr. Weatherman right off the flagpole of the 
City Hall. 

“Welcome home, Littlest Snowman!” shouted the towns- 
people. “Merry Christmas!” 

“And a Merry Christmas to all of you!” laughed the Littlest 
Snowman—and then his black-coal eyes grew big and his red 








spoonhandle mouth dropped open. “Oh, dear!” he cried. ‘“What- 
ever is the matter? It doesn’t look like Christmas!” 

“It doesn’t?” asked the Governor in dismay. And then he and 
everyone else looked around and saw that the Littlest Snow- 


man was absolutely right— it didn’t look like Christmas! 

All the fir trees were shedding their needles and every 
branch hung limp and low. The leaves of the holly wreaths 
were a pale sickly green—and the berries of the holly were 
tiny and yellow! And as for the mistletoe! No girl—or old 
maid, either—would dare to be kissed under something that 
looked as though it might be as dangerous as a sprig of poison 
ivy! 
“This is frightening!” cried the Governor over the wailing 
and the moaning of the crowd. “Where is Christmas?” 

At that moment there was a great roaring of government 











machinery, and down Winter Street came four black cars! In 
the first, with a horn that said “Hush-Hush” were the secret 
service men in one-pint slouch hats. In the second, with a horn 
that whispered “Pssst-Pssst’” were the secret-secret service 
men in one-quart slouch hats. In the third, with a horn that 
only breathed “Shhhh-Shhhh” were the secret-secret-secret 
service men in one-gallon slouch hats. And in the fourth, 
with a horn that loudly shouted “KE Pluribus Unum” was the 
President of the States! 

He leaped from the car and grasped the Littlest Snowman’s 
fat little hand. 

“Mr. Littlest Snowman!” he said. “Have you seen how it is?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. President!” cried the Littlest Snowman. “And 
I think it’s just too terribly dreadful!” 

“It’s this way all over the world!” sighed the President. 
“There's not a sign of the Christmas Spirit!” 

“But why isn’t there?” asked the Littlest Snowman. 

“Well, it’s very simple to explain,” said the President, as he 
knelt down and put his arm around the Littlest Snowman. 
“You see, every year, around the 15th of January, the Christ- 
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mas Spirit packs up all her merriment and goes north to rest 
and sleep until the next December. She has a cave in a great 
mountain that is directly under the Pole Star. To be sure that 
she sleeps safely and undisturbed, the glacier on top of the 
mountain melts just enough to move down and to cover the 
entrance to her cave with a solid wall of clear ice.”’ 

“Then how does the Christmas Spirit ever get out again?” 
frowned the Littlest Snowman. 

“Oh, that’s very simple!” answered the President. “Every 
year, just after Thanksgiving, people start thinking about 
Christmas—and all their hearts grow just a little warmer. 
Well, that little bit of warmth, multiplied by million on millions 
of people, sends a heat wave speeding north which melts that 
ice wall in no time at all!” 

“But why didn’t that happen this year?” asked the Littlest 
Snowman. 

“Somehow, there just wasn’t enough warmth,” sighed the 
President. “Perhaps people were too worried or too busy about 
other things to think much about Christmas. But I can tell you 
this! Unless someone breaks through that wall of ice and 
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rescues the Christmas Spirit, there won’t be any Christmas.” 

“Oh, that would be just awful!” cried the Littlest Snowman 
and his black-coal eyes dripped sooty tears. 

“Here!” said the President, pressing a large silver coin into 
his cold little fist. “I hereby appoint you a full-time dollar-a- 
year snowman. Your job—to save the Christmas Spirit.”’ 

“Yes, sir, Mr. President!” The Littlest Snowman snapped to 
attention and saluted as the President jumped into his big 
black car and sped away. 


THE LITTLE BOY, the girl next door, Grandfather Squirrel, 
‘Reuben Rabbit, Marmaduke Mouse and the Queen’s Own 
Sparrows were soon hard at work building the Littlest Snow- 
man an airplane. By nightfall, it was finished. The sleek 
fuselage was an old box-kite; the landing gear was a red sled; 
the propeller was four palm-leaf fans in a yo-yo—and it was 
whirled at unbelievable speed by a full-powered egg-beater! 

There was an anxious sigh from the crowd as the Littlest 
Snowman stepped aboard his handsome skycraft. But when 
the plane shot upward and vanished into the blackness of the 
night, the crowd burst into a tremendous cheer. 

“Oh, shiver and shake!” thought the Littlest Snowman, 
scudding through the darkness as fast as a blizzard-driven 
snowflake. “I’ve been flying for hours and hours and I can’t 
see a thing in front of my blue marble nose! How will I ever 
find that wall of ice that imprisons the Christmas Spirit?” 

So on and on he flew, turning the handle of the egg-beater 
so fast that the dark clouds were beaten into chocolate pudding. 

He flew for forty million turns. And on the forty millionth 
and third he suddenly awakened the sleeping moon. The moon 
opened a round, yellow, startled eye—and the Littlest Snow- 
man saw now that he was over a daisy field of stars. 

In the very center of the field, resembling a May-pole with 
its garlands and streamers of many-colored northern lights, 
was the great Pole Star. Under it was a giant mountain wear- 
ing a glacier for a nightcap—and at its base, covered by a 
wall of ice as clear as glass, was the cave of the Christmas 
Spirit! 

The Littlest Snowman landed and tiptoed over to peer 
through the wall. 

“Oh, my!” he said in a frozen whisper. “Jsn’t she beautiful!” 

The Christmas Spirit—her hair the gold of candle-flame, 
her lips as red as Christmas ribbons—was more lovely than 
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any sleeping princess in any fairy tale as she slept and dreamed 
of Yuletide joys upon the great, gift-wrapped box of presents 
which she gave to the world every 25th of December. 

“I must get right to work and rescue her!” cried the Littlest 
Snowman—and he seized his ice-pick, which could easily stab 
through a king-size popsicle. 

“Oh, Thaw!” he said a very few minutes later when he 
found that his pick had become as blunt as a button and the 
ice wall showed not the slightest chip or crack. Then he quickly 
picked up his hammer and whaled away with his every flake. 

“Oh, Drip!” he panted when the hammer broke in his snowy 
hands. ““This wall must have been frozen from the very hard- 
est water. But it won’t stop me, by Slush! I’ll use my sledge!” 

The sledge hammer was so heavy that it made the muscles 
of his arms stand out like hailstones—but the Littlest Snow- 
man swung it around his head three times and struck the ice 
wall a mighty blow! 

“Oh, dear me!” cried the Littlest Snowman, looking at his 
now useless sledge hammer—the handle split and the head 
mashed as flat as a pancake turner, Then he examined the ice 
wall and found that it was as firm and as solid as ever. “Oh-Oh- 
Ohhhhh!” he sobbed. “I’ve broken all my tools and I still 
haven’t rescued the Christmas Spirit! I wish—oh, I just wish 
I'd never been made!” 

Tears rolled out of the Littlest Snowman’s black-coal eyes. 
“Nobody nowhere will have a merry December just because 
I’m such an old slush-fingers!” he cried, as though his candy 
heart would break. “There’ll be no laughing or singing—or 
planning or tingling—and not one heartwarming greeting!” 

The Littlest Snowman sat up as straight as a half-pint of 
frozen cream. “Heartwarming!” he said to himself. “Mr. 
President said this ice wall has always been melted by the 
warmth of human hearts! I wonder if my heart will do it?” 

As fast as he could go, he sluff-sluffed over to the wall. Then, 
reaching beneath the second bottletop button on his vest, he 
took out his candy heart, which said “I Love You Truly!” 

The very instant it left his breast, a bitter stiffening cold 
began to creep upward—and his round little legs became hard 
and unbending. He had a scant half-moment to lean over and 
to place his candy heart against the ice wall—and then the 
Littlest Snowman, from fat little feet to old brown hat, became 
as hard, rigid, frozen and lifeless as any ordinary snowman! 

His candy heart, no bigger than a fingernail, lay ruby-red 
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against the great ice wall. Suddenly—a feather of steam hissed 
upward and became a great white plume against the sky! The 
sleeping mountain trembled as fearful black cracks screamed 
and shrieked across the gleaming surface of the ice wall. Then, 
with a thunderous crash, the wall burst and fell in a thousand 
crystal splinters—awakening the Littlest Snowman’s sleeping 
princess—and giving once more to the world the lovely and 
wondrous Christmas Spirit! 

So on that December, as on past Decembers, there was 
laughing and singing, planning and tingling—and millions on 
millions of heartwarming greetings—but only because of the 
Littlest Snowman! They brought him, a hard little ball of snow, 
back to the town and they laid him on the Mayor’s own gold 
bed in the portico of the Town Hall. 

Then Mr. President proclaimed a national Candy Heart 
Fund Day—and barrels and boxcars of hearts were sent to 
the Littlest Snowman’s bedside! On the hearts were such words 
as O U Kid, My Sweetheart, and Kiss Me Quick—but when 
they were placed in the Littlest Snowman’s breast, not one of 
them worked and he remained as cold and as stiff as ever! 

On Christmas Eve, the townspeople sadly gathered in the 
Town Hall to open their presents. The Governor only sniffled 
when he received a handsome ermine golf bag. Mrs. Governor 
just sobbed when she got a chinchilla shopping bag—and 
absently blew her nose on it. 

But, at exactly 12 o’clock, a beautiful stranger appeared! 
Her hair was the gold of candle-flame! Her lips were the red of 
Christmas ribbons! Wearing a robe of fir-tree green, she was 
far more lovely than any sleeping princess in any fairy tale! 

Walking directly to the Littlest Snowman’s bed, she drew 
from her robe his own candy heart with the magic, wondrous 
words, “I Love You Truly!” As it lay in her hand, it beat “I- 
Love—I-Love” so loudly that people heard it in the next street 
and the next town and the next country and the next continent 
—and they all turned to one another and said, “Listen! Do you 
hear? Oh, it really is Christmas!” 

She placed the heart in the Littlest Snowman’s breast—and 
then bent and kissed him right on his red spoonhandle mouth. 
“Merry Christmas!” she whispered in his snowy ear. “Merry 
Christmas, my Prince Charming!” 

The Littlest Snowman opened his black-coal eyes. “Oh my, 
Christmas Spirit!’ he said. ““Wouldn’t it be just too wonderful 
if everybody in the whole world got kissed for Christmas!” 
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Throughout the country 


authorized Coronet Color Film Centers stand ready to serve your 





Coronet color motion picture needs quickly and efficiently. On the 
following pages you will read about the achievements of Coronet 
Films in producing color subjects. Every film listed is available 
from the following film libraries in full, natural color, at low ren- 
tal rates. Plan today to take advantage of this simple. convenient 
way of booking any of the most popular Coronet color films. For 
full information concerning rental rates, bookings and service reg- 
ulations, simply write to your nearest Coronet Color Film Center. 


NORTHEAST 
MASSACHUSETTS 


on University 
Film Library 
322 Bay State Road 
Boston 15 
NEW YORK 


Educational Film 


Library 

Collendale near Lan- 
caster 

Syracuse University 


yracuse 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Indiana Film Service 


Indiana 


SOUTHEAST 


FLORIDA 
Photosound of Orlando 
1020 N. Mills Sk. 
Orlando 


CENTRAL 


INDIANA 
Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
(All Coronet films 
available in color) 
KENTUCKY 
Dept. of Extension 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
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MICHIGAN 
Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Center 
University of Michigan 
4028 Administration 
Building 
Ann Arbor 


MIDWEST 


ILLINOIS 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Service 
Southern Llinois Uni- 
versity 
Carbondale 
Visual Aids Service 
University of Illinois 
Champaign 
WISCONSIN 
Roa’s Films 
1696 N. Astor St. 
Milwaukee 2 


SOUTHWEST 


ARIZONA 
Visual Aids Bureau 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 

NEW MEXICO 
Film Library 
Eastern New Mexico 

University 

Portales 





Dept. C-126 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
COLORADO 


Extension Division 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 

UTAH 

Audio-Visual Center 

Brigham Young Uni- 
versity 

Provo 


PACIFIC COAST 


CALIFORNIA 
Craig Movie Supply 
Corporation 
3410 &. La Cienega 
Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16 
(All Coronet Films 
available in color) 
Craig Movie Supply 
Corporation 
va New Montgomery 
t. 
San Francisco 5 
(All Coronet Films 
available in color) 
W ASHINGTON 
Craig Movie Supply 
Corporation 
1021 E. Pine Ave. 
Seattle 
(All Coronet Films 


available in color) 


For complete information on how you may purchase Coronet films for 
permanent use, write to: 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Advertisement 


The magic of L in 


Coronet Films 


16MM MOTION PICTURES 


Ce is nature .. . and children live in their 
colorful world of reality. So the most 
effective teaching materials use color to 
capture the imaginations of pupils at all 
grade levels. There is a growing use of color 
in text and reference books, magazines, 

maps, globes, photographs, slides, filmstrips, 
and motion pictures for instruction, religious 
and industrial training, and entertainment. 
Now, with color in television, it 1s only 
natural that the strong preference for color 

in teaching films should develop rapidly. 
Enthusiastically do I endorse the value 

of color in education. CORONET Films 

is leading us in the right direction in 
pioneering the use of color in educational films. 


astatement by HEROLD C. HUNT, ED. D. 


Eliot Professor of Education 
Harvard University 





(Coronet folor Films 


recreate reality 


‘Lhsoush no other visual me- 
dium can the teacher present a 
more vivid reconstruction of life. 
Nothing can provide a closer 
approach to reality—for added 
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emphasis . . . to make distinctions 
unmistakably clear .. . to bring a 
subject alive dramatically—right 
in the classroom! 


Coronet color films stimulate 
greater interest in the 
subject! 


The fact that color is pleasing aes- 
thetically and emotionally is well 
established. Since liking a film and 
learning from that film are closely 
related, the greater appeal of color 
motion pictures has the desired effect 
of achieving more learning through 
increased interest. 


Coronet color films induce 
longer retention of 
useful knowledge! 


Once interest is aroused and a desire 
to learn is created, color motion pic- 
tures provide additional impact on 
the viewer by their unique ability to 
create lasting and vivid impressions. 
Distinctions are made clearer . . . em- 
phasis is properly placed .. . false 
impressions are avoided . . . and im- 
portant facts are retained longer! 

















Historical films in color—the only 
true picture of the past 


Saisie Films, in bold, natural color, cap- 
ture scores of exciting historical periods. 
The democracy of ancient Greece, with its 
classic dramas performed in white theaters 
under the clear, bluesky; the stirring achieve- 
ments of Rome, re-enacted in the Forum 
and in the palaces on the Palatine Hill; the 
pageantry and beauty of medieval life, set 
among cathedrals, castles, and crusades; the 
Aztec cities of Mexico, the River Jordan, 
and the civilization along the Nile—all come 
to life in Coronet color films. In our own 
history, films reconstruct the dramatic 
events of the formation of the United States: 
the climax of the Revolution at Yorktown, 
the framing of the Constitution, life in the 
early colonial settlements and the great west- 
ward migrations. The tremendous impact 
of Coronet films in color, unrivalled by any 
other teaching device, places today’s pupil 
in the center of events of another age. 





Coronet color films 
accurately reveal the 
intricacies of science 


A greenish-yellow gas, a deep 
red liquid, and a mass of yellow 
crystals—immediately identifi- 
able in Coronet color films as 
basic characteristics of three 
chemical elements. These vivid 
images become so indelibly im- 
pressed on pupils’ minds that 
they long remember one of the 
tests by which scientists recog- 
nize and classify these elements: 
fluorine, bromine, and sulphur. 
This is only one example of the 
many ways Coronet color films 
speed the teaching of scientific 
subjects and clarify their com- 
plexities for science pupils. Color 
films also enable students to view 
every detail of microscopic life as 
it carries on the fundamental 
processes of nutrition, locomo- 
tion, reaction, and reproduction. 
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lasting impressions 


( ebeues Films is the pioneer in the development of educational motion 
pictures in color. For more than 17 years, Coronet has produced most of its 
films in color. As a result, more than 650 color films in every important 
subject area are currently available from Coronet. The strong preference for 
color prints among those who use films regularly proves conclusively that 
color is indispensable in educational motion pictures. 


immortal works of art are 
flawlessly captured in Coronet 
color films 


| rn color films permit 
pupils to see the art of every age at 

its very best, without stepping from 
the classroom—in brilliant natural 
color. Only color films can do justice 
to heroic Egyptian sculpture, to 
delicate medieval tapestries, and to 
massive cathedrals. Only in color can 
the student fully appreciate the 

subtle beauties of Renaissance palaces 
in Florence and Rome. Coronet color 
films convey the ageless appeal of the 
paintings of the great masters: Titian, 
El Greco, Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Rembrandt, Giotto, and Gainsborough. 
The unique value of films in color 
to the student in pursuit of artistic 
understanding is immeasurable. 















The most popular 


Coronet folor Films 


All Coronet films are more effective in color. The list below includes 


those films which experience has proved tobe the most popular incolor. 
(All films are 1 reel unless specified otherwise) 
FILMS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 








Animals and Their Foods 

Animals and Their Homes 

Autumn Is an Adventure 

Birds of Our Storybooks 

Boy of India: Rama and His Elephant 
Boy of Mexico: Juan and His Donkey 
Boy of the Circus (1-%) 

Boy of the Navajos 

Boy of the Seminoles 

Brown Bears Go Fishing 

Carnival Comes to Town 

Dairy Farm (1-%) 

Farmyard Babies 

Fisherman's Boy 

Flipper, the Seal 

Fluffy, the Ostrich 

Frisky, the Calf 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears 

Hopi Indian Village Life 

Hoppy, the Bunny 

How Animals Help Us 

How Plants Help Us 
Jimmy Visits the City 


Little Red Hen 

Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Mittens, the Kitten 

Mother Hen's Family 

One Day on the Farm 

Our Animal Neighbors 

Peddier and the Monkeys 
Peppy, the Puppy 

Polly, the Parrot 

Seasons of the Year 

Seeds Grow Into Plants i 
Sparky, the Colt 

Spotty, Story of A Fawn 

Spring Is An Adventure 

Three Little Pigs 

Ugly Duckling 

Water, Water, Everywhere 

We Explore the Beach 

What the Frost Does 

Winkie, the Merry-Go-Round Horse 
Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks 
Zoo Babies 





Beigium and the Netherlands: Lands and Peoples 
Birds in Winter 

Birds of the Countryside 

Birds of the Dooryard 

Bobolink and Blue Jay 

Butterfly (Life Cycle of an Insect) (4) 


Camouflage in Nature through Form and Color Matching 


Camouflage in Nature through Pattern Matching (%) 
Central America: Geography of the Americas 
China: The Land and the People (1-%) 
Colorado River 

Dental Health: How and Why 

Five Colorful Birds 

Food that Builds Good Health 

Garden Plants and How They Grow 

Geography of New England 

Geography of the Middle Atlantic States 
Geography of the North Central States 
Geography of the Pacific States 

Geography of the Rocky Mountain States 
Geography of the Southern States 

Geography of the Southwestern States 

Global Concept in Maps 

Grasshopper (A Typical Insect) (4) 

Honeybee (A Social Insect) (4%) 

How Weather Is Forecast 

india and Pakistan: Lands and Peoples (1-%) 
Itahan Peninsula 

Japan: The Land and the People 

Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of Frontier Life (1-%) 
Let's Draw with Crayons 

Let's Paint with Water Colors 

Life in a Fishing Village (Sweden) 

Life in Hot, Dry Lands (California) 


FILMS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


American Revolution: The Background Period 
American Revolution: The Postwar Period 
American Revolution: The War Years 
Ancient Egypt 

Ancient Greece 

Ancient Mesopotamia 

Ancient Rome 

Ancient World Inheritance 

Art and Life in Italy 

Aztecs 

Beethoven and His Music (1-4) 

Carbon and Its Compounds 

Cell: Structural Unit of Life 

Clothes and You: Line and Proportion 
Development of the Chick Embryo () 


FILMS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

























Life in Hot, Wet Lands (Congo Basin) 

Life in Lowlands (The Netherlands) 

Life in Mediterranean Lands (California) 
Life in Mountains (Switzerland) 

Life in Northern Lands (Norway) 

Life in the Nile Valley 

Life of Nomad People (Desert Dwellers) 
Life on a Cattle Ranch 

Life on a French Farm 

Life on a Sheep Ranch 

Meaning of Conservation 

Mexico: Geography of the Americas 
Middle East: Crossroads of Three Continents (1-%) 
Mighty Columbia River 

Modern France: The Land and the People 
Modern Hawaii 

Our Big, Round World 

Our Country's Embiem 

Our Country's Flag 

Our Country's Song 

Panama: Crossroads of the Western World 
Pioneer Home 

Puritan Family of Early New England 
Ruby-Throated Hummingbird (% ) 
Scandinavian Lands: Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Seasonal Changes in Trees 

Snakes 

Spain: The Land and the People 

Stories of Holland 

Understanding Our Earth: Glaciers 
Understanding Our Earth: Soil 

Western Europe. An Introduction 

Western Germany: The Land and the People 





England: Background of Literature 

English Influences in the United States 
English Language: Story of Its Development 
Field Trip to a Fish Hatchery 

France: Background for Literature 

French Influences in North America 

Heredity and Environment 

Holy Land: Background for History and Religion 
Lady of the Lake: Background for Literature 
Lee, Robert E.: A Background Study (1-4) 
Life in a Pond 

Lincoln, Abraham: A Background Study (1-%) 
Literature Appreciation: How to Read Essays (1-%) 
Literature Appreciation: How to Read Poetry 
Marine Animals and Their Foods (% ) 
Medieval World 

Mohammedan World: Beginnings and Growth 
Mozart and His Music (1-%) 

Nature of Light 

New England: Background of Literature 

Our Living Declaration of Independence (1-4) 
Prehistoric Times: The World Before Man 
Renaissance 

Schubert and His Music (1-%) 

Scotland: Background of Literature 
Shakespeare, William: Background for His Works (1-%) 
Spanish Conquest of the New World 

Spanish Influence in the United States 

Story of Prehistoric Man 

Washington, D. C.: Story of Our Capital 

Who Are the Peopie of America’ 


























































































Superb color films bring 
every corner of the earth 
to the classroom 


| the world, Coronet 
camera crews convey on film all 
the natural beauties, brilliant 
costumes, sacred rites, and 
characteristic customs which give 
each people a flavor distinctly 

its own. Consider, for example, 
the variety of physical settings in 
which people of the world live. 
One cannot realize, even in 
imagination, what living by a 
Scandinavian lake means in 
contrast to life on the fringes of 
the Egyptian desert. Scenes from 
Coronet films of green irrigation 
projects, stretching through brown, 
arid lands; of tropical Hawaii, 
abounding with colorful flowers; 
of the beauties of the changing 
seasons in Norway, are striking 
examples of the difference color 
makes in our understanding 

of other lands and peoples. 
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iin very names of the more than 
fifty birds described in Coronet color 
films indicate the importance of color 
in nature study—the indigo bunting, 
the yellow warbler, the redstart, the 
purple martin, the bronzed grackle, 
and many others. There are Coronet 
color films on a variety of other nature 
subjects: flowers, trees, animals, and 
insects. Comparison of these color 
films with the same subjects in black 
and white proves conclusively that 
vibrant, natural color is essential for 
identifying wildlife and for maximum 
enjoyment of its beauties. Children 
discover again and again that the 
added dimension of color lends reality 
to the study of life, and enhances the 
pleasure of learning. 
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With single-minded dedication, he 
is working to make the world a 
better place for people to live in 


NE NOVEMBER AFTERNOON in 
() 1942, an over-aged jalopy 
pulled up in front of the train- 
ing headquarters of the 36th Evacu- 
ation Hospital at Fort Sam Houston 
in San Antonio, Texas. The private 
who slid his wiry, five feet ten out 
from behind the. wheel seemed tired, 
but there was a touch of defiance in 
the way he walked—as if he ex- 
pected anybody he met to take a 
poke at him. 

He had good reason for this. He 
was a conscientious objector who 
had volunteered for medical work 
and, after two months in a C. O. 
camp in Oregon, got his assignment. 
In those days, a conscientious ob- 
jector was presumed yellow until 
proved otherwise. 

“You look sort of familiar,” Major 
Berlove, his immediate command- 
ing officer, said as the private re- 
ported to him. “Have we ever met 
before?” 

The private said he doubted it. 

Major Berlove reached for the 
man’s file which read: Lewis Fred- 
erick Ayres. Civil occupation, actor. 
Employer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Salary, $3,500 a week. 

“You couldn’t be Lew Ayres—Dr. 
Kildare?” he asked. 

The private hesitated. “Well,” he 
conceded finally, “I could be.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” Major— 
now Doctor—Berlove said in his 
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Lew Ayres: 


Hollywood’s 
Ambassador 
of Faith 


by Hersert Damas 
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New York consulting room recently, 
“but all the time he was at Fort Sam, 
he never once came right out and ad- 
mitted that he was Lew Ayres the 
actor.” 

In 1942, being Lew Ayres, the 
actor, wasn’t a particularly happy 
business. Because he had announced 
himself a conscientious objector, 
theaters all over the country were 


On Leyte Island during war, Ayres helped 


dress wounds; later became chaplain’s aid. 


refusing to show his latest picture, 
Dr. Kildare’s Victory, and MGM 
was starting to refilm one he had al- 
most finished in order to eliminate 
his part. 

This was the Lew Ayres who, 11 
vears before, had won a New York 
Daily News popularity poll, leading 
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such famous movie names as Gary 
Cooper and Robert Montgomery. 

Many believed that Ayres’ con- 
victions about religion and univer- 
sal peace began with the picture that 
made him a star in 1930—All Quiet 
on the Western Front—that Ayres 
really felt he was Paul Baumer, the 
soldier-hero of All Quiet and the 
symbol of war's tragic futility. But 
it only gave him a chance to say 
things to a wide audience that he 
had already believed for a long time. 

“IT can’t remember a time when I 
wasn’t intensely interested in re- 
ligion,” he explains. “My family 
were Congregationalists—I went to 
the Lake Harriet Congregationalist 
Church and Sunday School in Min- 
neapolis as soon as I was eligible. 
But the atmosphere wasn’t more re 
ligious than in any other home.” 

A family story centers about the 
birth of his sister, when Lew was six. 
There was no one to leave him with 
when his mother was rushed to the 
hospital in an ambulance, so he went 
along. It soon became plain that the 
baby was going to be born in transit, 
and young Lewis Frederick asked 
what he could do. 

“You can keep out of the way,” 
the future Dr. Kildare was told. 

“All right,” he agreed. “T’ll just 
pray.” 

The fact that everything turned 
out all right may be why he can say 
now, “I think I was blessed at birth 
with the priceless attribute of faith.” 

By the time Lew Ayres became a 
movie star, he had collected a large 
library on religious and philosophi- 
cal subjects and was known in Hol- 
lywood as a man who preferred 
reading to the social life of the town. 
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A friend recently described him 
this way: “Lew wants more than 
anything else to do something to 
make the world a better place to live 
in. He’s dedicated his life to that. 
But he’s an actor too—and he likes 
having an effect on an audience as 
any actor does.”’ 

These sides to his nature are not 
necessarily antagonistic, but they 
contribute to a character that is 
sometimes a little hard to under- 
stand. Ayres will be 48 years old in 
December, 1956, and although his 
frame is still lean and athletic, he 
walks with a slight stoop, like a man 
who is carrying a burden but is used 
to it. 

His manner and expression are 
rather melancholy, and he gives the 
impression of being taciturn. Actu- 
ally, he likes to talk. But when the 
subject is Lew Ayres, he retreats to 
bare essentials like: “I was born in 
Minneapolis. We moved to San 
Diego when I was about 13. I played 
in dance bands while I was in high 
school. My first picture was in 1929 
—with Greta Garbo.” 

This is partly a desire to forget, as 
far as possible, the unhappy things 
in his past. If it looks as if a conver- 
sation were tending toward the ro- 
mances in his life, he says, “I had two 
very early marriages—” and changes 
the subject. 

He was 22 when he married ac- 
tress Lola Lane just after his first big 
success in All Quiet. They were both 
young, both new to the movie 
business and success, both a little 
temperamental. It was a turbulent 
marriage that ended in turbulence. 

In 1934, he and Ginger Rogers 


were married. and the union was 
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given what has come to be known in 
Hollywood circles as the kiss of 
death: it was called the perfect mar- 
riage. Though it broke up in 1936, 
friends say they still feel a very real 
affection for each other. 

Ayres simply refuses to talk about 
the war at all. This irritates his 
friends, who feel vehemently that 
certain things ought to be told, such 
as, for example, that all his pay while 
he was in the Army went directly to 
the Red Cross or that he refused to 
try for a commission which would 
have put him safely behind a desk 
for the duration. Instead, he asked 
his draft board to put him in the 
medical service. The board told him 
he would serve where they told him 
to and like it, and it was then that 
he refused to carry a gun and was 
sent to a conscientious objectors’ 
camp. 

After two months, he was trans- 
ferred to the 36th Evacuation Hos- 
pital. 

How he acquitted himself and 
how the Gls felt about him are, for- 
tunately, a matter of record. He ap- 
pears briefly in a War Department 
film of the 24th Infantry which made 
itself immortal at Goodenough Is- 
land and Hollandia in New Guinea 
and at Leyte and Bataan and Cor- 
regidor in the Philippines. 

There is a shot, taken during the 
worst of the Leyte shambles, of Ayres 
giving a transfusion to a wounded 
infantryman. The narrator says in a 
tone of unmistakable affection, 
“With us was Medical Aid Man, 
Lew Ayres.” 

Before the Leyte operation, Ayres 
formally requested transfer from 
duty with the Evacuation Hospital 
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to an assignment as Aid Man. An 
Aid Man’s duties were simple: he 
went in with the assault troops and 
gave first aid to the wounded. He 
was constantly crawling across open 
ground, exposed to the guns that had 
felled the man he was trying to 
reach. Since he wore no Red Cross 
arm band he was not even theo- 
retically immune to the enemy fire 
around him. 

He insisted on giving first aid to 
Japanese wounded. The Japanese 
had been taught that capture by the 
Americans meant unspeakable tor- 
ture; they also believed it to be the 
highest privilege to die for their em- 
peror. These two convictions could 
easily make a wounded Japanese a 
living booby trap—if you went to 
help him, he was likely as not to pull 
the pin on a hand grenade as you 
reached his side and blow you both 
to bits. 

Some observers felt there was 
something miraculous in the way 
Ayres repeatedly escaped such a fate. 
Ayres himself had a more prosaic ex- 
planation. 

“Those poor guys would look up 
and see an American bending over 
them to give them aid, and they’d be 
too stunned to move. By the time 
they recovered, everything was all 
right.” 

Back in Hollywood after the war, 
Ayres was no longer an outcast— 
every studio in town wanted him. He 
had decided to quit pictures for good 
and enter the ministry or medicine, 
but he finally told the producers he 
would do a picture that was enter- 
taining but that also provided some 
kind of uplift to people in their 
problems. He finally got one that 
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met those specifications in Johnny 
Belinda. 

“But even so,” he says, “I was just 
an actor, and it wasn’t enough. In 
the Army, I'd kept thinking about a 
documentary picture in the interests 
of a world state, permanent peace, 
international tolerance—but I 
couldn’t seem to get started.” 

Then one day a title flashed into 
his mind: “The Religions of the 
World by Lew Ayres.” It was so 
simple he could only wonder how 
he had been so long seeing it. 

Ayres decided to produce the pic- 
ture out of his savings. These were 
considerable—but so are the costs of 
making a movie. However, by be- 
coming his own writer, director, 
cameraman, film editor and nar- 
rator, and traveling some 40,000 
miles in the Orient with only one 
friend as helper, Ayres came up with 
about six hours of exhibitable film. 

By turning it into a series of nine 
pictures under the title Altars of the 
East, the film took three evenings 
to show and proved a rather aston- 
ishing success in Los Angeles, where 
it filled one of the largest theaters 
in town for two solid weeks, in San 
Francisco, Miami, Atlanta, Wash- 
ington and New York. 


lI’ you ask Ayres what he would 
like to do most in the future, he 
will tell you go away by himself and 
paint. An art critic once told him he 
could make a name for himself at 
this, and his house in Hollywood is 
already crammed with his paintings. 

But first he is touring the country 
with Altars of the East. As soon 
after that as he can, he wants to 
start another series on Christianity. 
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He has been working for some 
time, too, on plans for what he calls 
a Permanent World Congress of Re- 
ligions—a center, probably in this 
country, to which representatives of 
religions from all over the world can 
come to exchange ideas. 

He receives a steady stream of let- 
ters from people who want him to 
use his influence to implement their 
ideas for the advancement of world 
peace and international tolerance. 
Some of these, he says, are pretty 
good; and he wants to organize an 
agency to do something about them. 

One of the television networks is 
trying to interest him in a show in 
which he would interview world re- 
ligious leaders brought here for that 





purpose. The project has an attrac- 
tion for him because TV reaches so 
many people. 

Since his interests are scientific, 
religious and artistic, his friends are 
doctors, ministers, artists. One of 
Ayres’ best friends, the proprietor of 
a school for salesmen with whom he 
went through the Leyte operation, 
said recently, “All Lew wants to 
do is some little thing to help the 
world see that human beings are nice 
people. He really believes that some 
day it'll happen and then there 
won't be any more wars. It’s a little 
crazy of course—but you can’t help 
wondering sometimes if maybe it 
wouldn’t be so bad if more of us 
were crazy like that.” 
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Science 


Conquer 


Death? 


by Joun Preirrer, author of the recent book, “The Changing Universe” 


AN’S MOST ambitious dream— 
M the conquest of death—has 
always been considered sheer 
fantasy. But now, thanks to an amaz- 
ing chain of scientific fact-finding, it 
has been brought within the realms 
of scientific conception. 

To understand how it can be even 
contemplated, you have to go back 
nearly 40 years to the day a scientist 
trimmed a sliver of tissue from the 
beating heart of a chicken embryo 
and placed it in a nourishing blood- 
plasma fluid. The scientist was Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, Nobel Prize investiga- 
tor of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York. 

The heart tissue grew. Each of its 
cells became larger and then split, 
giving rise to two young cells which 
in turn also split to form four new 
offspring. The process continued on 
and on in the great chain reaction of 
life. 

If the “seed” tissue had not been 
trimmed down regularly and the 
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cells had kept multiplying at their 
natural rate, the tissue would have 
grown to weigh almost four pounds 
after a month and more than 
65,000,000,000 pounds after three 
months. 

The chick-embryo fragment sur- 
vived two world wars and outlived 
Dr. Carrel himself before it was 
finally discarded in 1946. It had, by 
this time, served its scientific pur- 
pose—to show that the stuff we hu- 
man beings are made of is potential- 
ly immortal. 

Immortality is built into proto- 
plasm, the basic substance of all life. 
Death for the individual does not 
exist among cells thriving in special 
laboratory fluids, and the same thing 
goes for the simplest organisms. A 
single-celled amoeba, for example. 
need not perish. Of course, it may be 
devoured by enemies or killed acci- 
dentally. But in the normal course 
of events it divides during its old age 
into a pair of vigorous infants. The 
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life force is equally strong in indi- 
vidual human cells. 

Actually, a human being is an 
enormous group of 100,000,000,000- 
000 living cells, each one of which 
would never die if it existed on its 
own under proper conditions. Scien- 
tifically, the mystery of death, as we 
know it, is why these vital units 
should lose their inherent immortal- 
ity when they join together in the 
great communities which are organ- 
isms. In an important sense, there is 
no such thing as “natural” death. 
Death can be regarded as a disease, 
or complex of diseases, which is yet 
to be understood—and may one day 
be cured. 

One of the truly great achieve- 
ments of medical science has been 
the dramatic rise in human longev- 
ity. Some 4,500 years ago the average 
person lived only 18 years, never 
reaching what we consider voting 
age. Today the odds are that a baby 
born in the United States will live 70 
vears or more. 

An impressive record of progress 

but compare it with what could be 
done. According to Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz, former president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, if what we 
know today were made available to 
every one of us from cradle to grave 
we could bring longevity averages up 
to the century mark. 

Furthermore, considerable evi- 
dence suggests that we are designed 
to live even longer lives. In many 
other animals, the normal life span is 
about six times greater than the 
period required to arrive at ma- 
turity. Thus, a rat may be fully ma- 
ture at three to four months and 
usually lives two or three years. 
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We become full-fledged citizens at 
21, so that on that basis we should 
live to a ripe age of more than 125 
years. [his key figure can be taken 
as the potential we have not yet real- 


ized, our heritage from nature. 
“From there in,” a leading scientific 
investigator says, “there is no fore- 
seeable limit to what we might ac- 
complish.” 

Some of the basic research has al- 
ready been done. A biologist at 
Washington University in St. Louis 
has observed rotifers, tiny circular 
pond-dwelling animals which repro- 
duce sexually and live only about 24 
days. Fifty-four generations of ro- 
tifers were bred and studied, the 
equivalent of about 1,800 vears of 
human history. 

The studies revealed the surpris- 
ing fact that rotifers born of older, 
mature mothers had abnormally 
short life spans. Not only that but, if 
the daughters of these mothers were 
not allowed to breed until they were 
also older, their offspring had still 
shorter lives. The tendency to die 
early became stronger and stronger 
with each succeeding generation, 
until the entire line of older-mother 
offspring had become extinct. 

This was a pure line. The effect 
was not hereditary and had nothing 
to do with bad genes. There was only 
one logical explanation: early death 
seemed to be the result of unidenti- 
fied substances, poisons which accu- 
mulate generation after generation 
and finally wipe out the animals. 
Apparently, the poisons build up in 
the bodies of mature mothers, moth- 
ers that have stopped growing. 

If that were the case, the sons and 
daughters of young growing mothers 
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There is no such thing as “natural” death. 


Death may be regarded as a disease—or complex of diseases 





should enjoy long lives. That’s exact- 
ly what happened. Generations of ro- 
tifers bred from adolescent mothers 
set new and remarkable longevity 
records. Instead of living the usual 
rotifer life span, the experimental 
animals become a race of Methuse- 
lahs. They matured slowly. The 
process of growing up was retarded, 
and “poisons” of death accumulated 
less rapidly. The vigorous veterans 
lived about four times longer than 
their “normal” brethren. 

Similar findings almost certainly 
apply to species higher on the evo- 
lutionary ladder, including man. For 
protoplasm is essentially the same 
material in a rotifer, a tiger and a 
human being. The same basic chem- 
ical reactions that provide vital ener- 
gy to single-celled creatures also keep 
you alive. Slowing those reactions, 
slowing growth, is the secret weapon 
in science’s mounting attack on the 
problem of death. 

The nature of that weapon may 
be indicated in research conducted 
by Dr. Clive M. McCay of Cornell 
University. It’s simply a low-calorie 
diet, the sort used for losing weight. 

In one series of tests, Dr. McCay 
fed young rats ample meals includ- 
ing cheese and other standard foods. 
They grew into normal adults and, 
as expected, most of them were dead 
by the time 730 days had passed. But 
amazing differences were noted 


among rats reared on special “thin” 
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diets low in calories and high in vita- 
mins, minerals and amino acids (the 
building blocks of proteins). Four 
out of five of these rodents lived past 
the 900-day mark and one hardy 
oldster survived 1 ,465 days, or double 
the usual rat life span. 

What does this imply in human 
terms? For one thing, the long-lived 
rats were kept hungry during their 
childhood, as well as throughout 
later life. So they matured very 
slowly and, on the average, lived 
twice as long as rats that ate enough 
to enable them to grow at regular 
rates. If the same principle applies to 
man, it follows that little Johnny 
shouldn’t have the big meals, or 
bread and jam between meals, that 
speed up his early growth. 

Dr. McCay’s research and the 
work of many other biologists adds 
up to one fact: if people were 
brought up on low-calorie diets, or 
if medical investigators discovered 
methods of producing the same ef- 
fects by drugs, the natural span of 
life could probably be doubled. ‘That 
doesn’t mean our present-day life 
span as computed from insurance 
statistics, but our potential life span 
based on the maturing rates of other 
animals. In other words, diets con- 
trolled strictly—from birth on— 
might produce human beings who 
lived as much as 250 years! 

Imagine that two and a half cen- 
turies had been the normal life span 
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ever since Revolutionary times. The 
average man might easily be as wise 
as the elder statesmen and sages of 
today. Also, there’s an excellent 
chance that he wouldn’t look his age. 

The outward signs of old age may 
be eliminated in what the British 
Nobel Prize scientist, Sir George 
Thomson, has called “permanent 
youth” (as contrasted to eternal 
youth). In the Cornell rat tests, the 
oldest animals to survive despite con- 
ventional diets were feeble and 
scrawny. Rats reared on low-calorie 
meals, however, maintained the ap- 
pearance of youth until they died. 

Permanent youth is far more than 
a medical daydream for the remote 
future. Some investigators, judging 
by the accelerating rate of discovery 
in biology, predict that it may come 
in a hundred years or so. Beyond 
that, the most imaginative scientists 
envision even more spectacular de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Johan Bjorksten, a biochemist 
formerly at the University of Minne- 
sota and now working under a grant 
from the U.S. Air Force, is checking 
a theory which may lead to an excit- 
ing break-through in our under- 
standing of death. 

The molecules of proteins, the 
substances most characteristic of liv- 





ing matter, come in long chains or 
spiral forms. They are fastened to 
each other by chemical bonds, cross- 
linkages. To make bound-together 
proteins available for living cells, the 
body breaks the linkages with the 
aid of special materials known as 
enzymes—an ability which begins to 
fail in later life, The linkages be- 
come “handcuffs,” bonds that can- 
not be broken. The body is poisoned 
by proteins that can’t be used for 
proper nourishment. Bones, arteries 
and other tissues lose their elasticity 
and tend to become brittle. 

According to Dr. Bjorksten, 
“Death is a slow coagulation, a clot- 
ting. It may be possible to find a 
Substance X which will defeat death 
. . . which can dissolve the cross- 
linkages that our bodies can’t dis- 
solve.” If that substance is discov- 
ered, he believes, science will add a 
thousand years or more to our lon- 
gevity, and perhaps even stop or 
reverse the aging process. 

Then the end of life for human 
beings, as for single-celled creatures, 
will be an unnatural and unneces- 
sary event. It will come only as the 
result of accidents, war and other 
catastrophes. And man will have 
achieved his most ambitious dream 
—the conquest of death. 


a 


Why Is It? 


THE MODERN YOUNG MAN doesn’t leave footprints on 


the sands of time—yjust tire tracks. 


—Indianapolis Times 


AT COLLEGE REUNIONS you find that your classmates 
have gotten so stout and bald they hardly recognize 
you. 
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—General Features Corporation 









The 
Controversy Over 


Swedish Morals 


by Lester Davin. 


OR THE past year and a half, 
1% astonishing accounts of a strange 

moral laxity pervading Sweden 
have come to the world outside. 
One, published in this country, bore 
the startling title: “Sweden, Land 
of Sexual Liberty.” A British ac- 
count told about “amazing new free 
love morals which sent illegitimacy 
rates soaring.” A third stated that 
teachers as well as parents con- 
done promiscuity among the na- 
tion’s young people. 

What, exactly, is happening 
there? Have sexual conventions as 
we know them been tossed out the 
window, or is there another side to 
the picture? 

A thorough investigation of con- 
ditions as they actually exist verifies 
this conclusion reached by Dr. Al- 
bert Ellis, author of “The American 
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Sexual Tragedy” and a leading au- 
thority on sex and marriage: “It is 
undeniably true that Sweden has de- 
veloped a considerably more frank 
and open attitude toward sex and all 
problems pertaining to sex than any 
other major country in the world.” 

Stemming from this new freedom 
have emerged a number of common- 
ly accepted practices and national 
policies which would astonish, even 
shock, many Americans. Sweden has 
shattered all precedents with its view 
on such problems as unwed mother- 
hood, legalized abortions and sex be- 
fore marnage. An Office for Sexual 
Advice gives information about con- 
traceptives to any adult who asks. 
Sex education starts in public school 
in the first grade ; by the time a child 
reaches 16, he or she has been care- 
fully taught about pregnancy, birth, 
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contraception and even sexual aber- 
rations. 

Typical of U.S. reaction toward 
what is happening in Sweden was 
this recent comment of Dr. Billy 
Graham, the evangelist, who visited 
the country last year during a four- 
and-a-half-month European preach- 
ing tour: “Morals in Scandinavia 
are very low. I wouldn't say they are 
alarmingly low—but they are low 
particularly sexual morality.” 

How do Swedish churchmen fee! 
about this? Several years ago, the 
nation’s Lutheran bishops published 
a pastoral letter on sin and sex, 
which reminded the people that 
their church—Lutheranism is _ the 
state religion——frowns on birth con- 
trol, abortion and promiscuity. 

The letter, mild in tone, prompted 
an instant, indignant reaction. 
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Newspaper editorials accused the 
bishops of trying to dictate moral 
standards and citizen groups told the 
religious leaders, in effect, to mind 
their own business. 

There has been no comment from 
the Swedish Lutheran bishops since. 
but plenty from churchmen in 
America. A Catholic publication. 
for example, not long ago attacked 
the liberal abortion laws blisteringly. 
describing them as an “experiment 
in death.” 

What, spectfically, is going on? 

Some of the impressions Ameri- 
cans have been getting recently are 
lurid and wicked—but false. Girls 
do not stalk the streets flaunting 
their availability to one and all 
They do not walk up to men who 
strike their fancies at parties and 
suggest an assignation. They do not 
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advertise boldly in newspapers for 
mate companions with whom to go 
on vacation trips. And nude bathing 
parties are not the rule on public 
beaches or in country lakes. 

But there is a new freedom in 
Sweden. The current liberal views 
on sex are taken note of in a report 
on the country’s social structure 
written recently by Anna-Lisa Kal- 
vesten for the International Gradu- 
ate School for English-Speaking 
Students at the University of Stock- 
holm and intended to “serve as a 
basis for classroom teaching.” 

In a discussion of sex habits, Miss 
KAalvesten asserts: “Sex relations 
among unmarried persons are and 
always have been fairly common, 
and as a consequence the rate of 
births out of wedlock is high com- 
pared to other countries.” She states 
bluntly that pre-marital sex rela- 
tions are “accepted” and that in 
Sweden “the social stigma on inter- 
course between young unmarried 
couples is less severe among a con- 
siderable part of the population 
than in some other cultures.” 

The Kalvesten study makes the 
important point, however, that there 
is no evidence to indicate “that mar- 
ried people allow themselves—and 
each other—more ‘freedom’ than 
any other civilized people. On the 
contrary, conjugal infidelity has al- 
ways been looked upon as a serious 
Mises. 

A few years ago, the official Swed- 
ish Youth Committee conducted a 
Kinsey-type survey of the sexual 
behavior of young people. Among 
males, the incidence of sex relations 
before marriage was discovered to 
be on a slightly lower level than Kin- 
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sey had reported about Americans. 
The surprise, however, was in the 
female totals. 

When the late Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
sey and his associates disclosed in 
the U.S. study that almost 50 per 
cent of American women were not 
virgins at marriage, the high figure 
aroused a storm of bewilderment, 
shock and amazement. And yet the 
Swedish study revealed that fully 80 
per cent of the Nordic wives ad- 
mitted they had had sex relations 
before marriage! Those who re- 
ported having had intercourse be- 
fore their 21st birthday character- 
ized their partners in the following 
way: With husbands, 3 per cent; 
hance 27 per cent; steady boyfriend, 
64 per cent; casual acquaintance, 6 
per cent. 


. THERE a historical reason for 

this unusual—to Americans—sex 
pattern? Miss Kalvesten provides 
the following explanation, which is 
based on old-time folkways in Swe- 
den: 

“The rules of courtship allowed 
for common visits by the young men 
of the village to the sleeping quarters 
of the girls, but did not include 
general promiscuity. If and when a 
couple segregated themselves from 
the general company, it was re- 
garded as quite normal that they 
should enter upon intimate’ rela- 
tions. The marriage was in due time 
arranged when the heir was on the 
way.” 

On the question of pre-marital re- 
lations, today’s Swedish youth have 
definite opinions. “We think it a 
sensible idea,” a young commercial 
pilot says. “Practically all the per- 
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sons I know who plan to be married 
are having sex experiences with their 
intendeds. We feel that the more 
you know about one another in ad- 
vance, the greater chance you have 
of going into a marriage that will 
hold.” 

A 26-year-old accountant states: 
“Suppose you are unsuited to each 
other? Isn’t it better that you find 
out before marriage rather than 
after? After all, marriage is enough 
of a gamble as it is, without taking 
an extra chance on something that 
need not be problematical.” 

How about morality among teen- 
agers? 

At this point, it is important to 
understand the distinction many 
Swedes make between pre-marital 
sex and promiscuity. To many young 
persons, the former does not spell 
immorality but the latter does. Re- 
lations with a betrothed, or between 
two persons in love, is considered ac- 
ceptable and sensible behavior. Pro- 
miscuity, however, is something else. 
The young Swedish girl who is sleep- 
ing with her fiance would be the first 
to condemn a friend who has sex 
relations with any casual acquaint- 
ance who just happens to attract 
her. 

As more than one Swede says in 
explaining the distinction: “We feel 
we are honest about these things. We 
don’t believe love ought to be re- 
pressed and do not consider it im- 
moral when it is not. But we feel that 
indiscriminate love-making stamps 
one as bad.” 

Thus, although there is plenty of 
pre-marital sex in Sweden, more so 
than in the U.S., there is neither 
more nor less promiscuity. As one 
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Swedish journalist remarked: “In 
New York City, you have your cellar 
clubs where members of boy gangs 
take their girls for wild drinking and 
sex parties. We read in the papers 
about teen-age sex clubs in your 
towns. In other words, you have 
your troubles with young people and 
we have ours.” 

How about the charge that par- 
ents sanction love affairs culminat- 
ing in sex for 15-year-olds? The vast 
majority would be as shocked and 
horrified as American parents. One 
Swedish father, a resident in a Stock- 
holm suburb, states: “I know of 
parents who permit this, but they are 
in the tiny minority. They are bad 
parents, neglectful parents and bad 
people. I would as soon allow my 
16-year-old daughter to take a lover 
as I would give my three-year-old 
son a loaded revolver to amuse him- 
self with.” 

A young woman who spent some 
time in the,U.S. puts it this way: “I 
was a teen-ager in Sweden and I 
went on plenty of camping trips with 
boys and other girls, but I was much 
more shocked at what went on at 
American picnics than I ever was 
back home!” 

Actually, youthful Swedes are not 
on a wholesale sex binge any more 
than their opposite numbers in Eng- 
land, France, Italy or America. 
“America has no monopoly on girls 
in tight dungarees,” a Swedish com- 
mercial attaché in New York ad- 
mitted recently. “We have them 
too. We agree they look terrible, or 
very sexy, whichever you prefer, but 
tight pants don’t add up to immor- 
ality in either country.” 

Any idea Americans may have 
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Swedish youth, as typified by actress 
Anita Ekberg (above). are enthusiastic 
about body-building sports activities. 


gotten that girls can be picked up in 
any street, hotel lobby or restaurant 
in Sweden needs considerable over- 
hauling. It just is not so. Swedish 
streets are no more sinful than your 
own home town’s, and perhaps a 
good deal less. 

Sweden’s attitude toward legal 
abortions is far more liberal than 
almost anywhere in the world. A 
study of the country’s Abortion Act, 
which became effective in 1939, and 
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its application, leads to this conclu- 
sion: 

Mothers-to-be, whether married 
or single, can obtain State-approved 
abortions much easier than they can 
in the U.S., but they are by no means 
available just for the asking. One re- 
port stated recently that all a woman 
need do is convince a social worker 
that a birth would be “unsuitable” 
and she receives permission to have 
an operation performed. But, actu- 
ally, she must do much harder con- 
vincing. 

Here are the facts, obtained di- 
rectly from the Swedish Social Wel- 
fare Board which administers the 
law: 

Abortions are permitted on four 
specific grounds. They are (1) Med- 
tcal—when the birth would endan- 
ger the mother’s life because of ill- 
ness, malformation or general weak- 
ness; (2) Socio-medical—when, in 
view of the woman’s living condi- 
tions and other circumstances, it 
may be anticipated that her physical 
or mental strength would be serious- 
ly impaired by the birth and care of 
the child ; (3) Humanitarian—when 
the pregnancy has resulted from 
rape or other unlawful coercion, or 
certain other sex crimes such as in- 
cest, and (4) Eugenic—when doc- 
tors agree that the child by inheri- 
tance will be insane, imbecile or seri- 
ously handicapped by sickness o1 
deformity. 

All unmarried mothers-to-be 
under 15 can receive abortions with- 
out stating any further reasons. If a 
woman contracts German measles, 
or can prove she has been exposed 
to the disease, the Medical Board al- 


lows an abortion because the infant 
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may be born with a gross physical 
defect. 

The number of legal abortions has 
been stabilized at about 5,000 a 
year. In 1950, 5,900 permits were 
granted; last year the total was 
4,792. Wilfrid Fleisher, in “Sweden: 
The Welfare State,” estimates the 
number of illegal abortions at be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 annually. 

Sweden’s relaxed abortion laws 
and the free distribution of contra- 
ception information through its Of- 
fice for Sexual Advice has been 
widely criticized by reiigious bodies. 
The Catholic publication Common- 
wealth asserted recently however 
that “the normal use of contracep- 
tives is incredibly low—and this 
after years of propaganda.” 

S pecany has taken some bold new 

steps in the matter of illegitimate 
births which average between | 1,000 
and 12,000 annually—over ten per 
cent of all children born. The law 
calls for a thorough search to estab- 
lish paternity. When the father is 
found, he is compelled to contribute 
to the child’s support, the amount 
determined by the Child Welfare 
Board. 

The mother doesn’t have to do 
her own hunting—that’s taken over 
by a special guardian appointed by 
the Child Welfare Board for each 
child born out of wedlock. The 
guardian’s job is to make sure the 
child’s rights are safeguarded and 
that his parentage is established. ‘The 
guardian method is highly efficient 
so that paternity is established in 
more than 90 per cent of the cases 
they handle. 

How is the problem of sex edu- 
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cation handled in Swedish schools? 

It is startlingly thorough and be- 
gins as early as a child’s first year in 
a classroom. Instruction is compul- 
sory. The Board of Education, by 
government order, publishes hand- 
books on sex education for teachers. 
They are compiled by medical spe- 
cialists. 

“The best thing would of course 
be that young people get suitable 
sex instruction in their own homes 
by their own parents,” Prof. C. W. 
Herlitz, Chief Doctor to Sweden’s 
schools, explains. “Often, however, 
the parents’ knowledge is not suff- 
cient, their interests in this side of 
their children’s education inade- 
quate and their repressions often 
pronounced. 

When the homes cannot give 
young people the necessary guid- 
ance, we in Sweden think the task 
belongs to the schools. . . .” 

In addition, Sweden feels children 
should be protected *‘from receiving 
such knowledge of sex from adults 
or school friends as may give them a 
feeling of dread and a sense of 
guilt.” 

Instruction is given by the pupils’ 
own teachers, who themselves take 
“continuation courses” in sex educa- 
tion arranged by the State. Children 
seven to eight years of age are taught 
the differences between the sexes, 
the fertilization and growth of the 
fetus up to birth, and about birth it- 
self. However, at this age, the hand- 
book bars use of pictorial illustra- 
tions and stipulates that “the anat- 
omy of the sex organs is only touched 
upon.” 

Subjects taught the 11 to 13 age 


group are: (a) menstruation, (b) the 
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age of puberty, (c) anatomy and 
function of the sex organs, (d) mas- 
turbation, (e) fertilization, (f) 
progress of birth, (g) delivery, and 
(h) the child’s dependence on the 
mother before and after delivery, 
and so on. 

This frank, open attitude is also 
revealed in the Swedish view to- 
ward feminine nudity. Censors do 
not hesitate to pass movie sequences 
showing a woman’s exposed breasts. 

One Swedish journalist explains: 
“We consider this frank, natural and 





artistic, not suggestive in the least. 
If artistic integrity is maintained, we 
don’t feel there is anything objec- 
tionable. On the other hand, you 
will not find a strip tease act any- 


where in Sweden. We consider that 
lewd.” 


This, then, is the truth about 
Sweden today. It is not wallowing in 
sin, sex and sensuality. There are, 
nevertheless, new freedoms and poll- 
cies in the national picture which 
would bug the eyes of many a mod- 
ern American. 


You Against Nature 


Answer to test on page 38 


. False—Just a superstition. 

. True, as a rule. 

. True—Hidden under the 
feathers; birds hear 
very well. 

4. False—Just a reserve supply of 
fat; the reserve liquid 
is stored in numerous 
side pocketsintheir 
paunches. 

5. False—Alligators are active 
throughout the sum- 
mer. 

6. True—They have been known 
to leave the running 
water and wriggle over 
land to isolated lakes 
and stagnant pools. 

. True. 

. True. 

. False—Its skin secretes an oil 
of brown color which 
looks reddish in sun- 
light; this oil protects 
the hippo against sun 
and water. 


Wn 
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10. True—They migrate across 
the plains devouring 
crops, passing over all 
obstacles. Often they 
reach the sea and are 
drowned. 

ll. True. 

12. ‘True—The young are born in 
an immature condition, 
and are placed by the 
mother in her pouch 
until they can venture 
out. 

13. False—The adult birds can 
hiss and utter a few 
hoarse syllables, al- 
though they depend 
principally on their 
bills’ clattering. 

14. True. 

15. True—Offspring are called 
tiglons or ligers. 

16. False—The cheetah has been 
timed at 70 mph as 
against the whippet’s 


40 mph. 
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Hepatitis is one of the fastest-growing diseases 





in the U.S. Tricky, mysterious, sometimes fatal, it’s . . . 


The 
Virus 
That's 

Running Wild 


by NorMAN M. Lossenz 


N FRIDAY NIGHT I felt fine. On 
() Saturday morning I had 104 
degrees of fever, a splitting 
headache, achy joints and a feel- 
ing of utter fatigue. Sunday night 
I was in the hospital, another sur- 
prised victim of hepatitis—the mys- 
terious virus illness that has sud- 
denly become one of the fastest- 
growing diseases in America. 
Hepatitis—which means infec- 
tious inflammation of the liver— 
mainly strikes children and persons 
under 30, but no one is safe from it. 
And known cases have tripled in 
the last three years, according to the 
National Office of Vital Statistics. 
The most disturbing thing about 
this wildfire spread is that no one 
has found a reason for it. In 1955— 
latest year for which figures are 
available—there were 31,961 cases 
reported in the U.S., making hepa- 
titis the sixth most common com- 
municable disease of those that are 
reported. Experts assume that there 
are ten times as many unreported 
cases, because many victims don’t 
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develop the yellowed skin and eyes 
which are the ailment’s most obvious 
symptoms. 

Fortunately, hepatitis causes only 
about 800 deaths a year in the U.S., 
mostly of infants and persons over 
90. It takes its main toll via a pain- 
fully slow convalescence. Most 
adults require two months to re- 
cover from a moderate attack. 

The virus that causes hepatitis 
has thus far managed to keep itself 
completely invulnerable. It is invisi- 
ble even under the strongest electron 
microscope and resists all efforts 
to isolate it for study. It can’t be 
given to laboratory animals (they 
have their own variety of hepatitis) , 
so researchers have no chance to ob- 
serve the progress of the disease, or 
make vaccines that might immunize 
against it. 

Although hepatitis is highly in- 
fectious, doctors are not absolutely 
sure about all the ways in which it 
is transmitted. And, finally, the virus 
—like all viruses—simply shrugs off 
attempts to lick it with sulfa drugs, 
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antibiotics, or any other medicine. 

Although hepatitis has been 
known to doctors since the days 
of early Greece (its name stems 
from the Greek root for “liver’’), 
not much attention was paid to it 
until World War II. During much 
of this time it was known variously 
as “catarrhal jaundice,” “yellow 
jaundice,” or by names descriptive 
of the yellow skin color that results 
when the liver is stricken. Not even 
all doctors were aware of its dangers. 

When “catarrhal jaundice” started 
to lay low virtually entire divisions 
during World War IIl—between 
100,000 and 300,000 servicemen 
were afflicted—hepatitis was recog- 
nized for the dangerous disease it is, 
and a large-scale attack on it began. 


T THE University of Pennsylvania, 
100 conscientious objectors ate, 
or allowed themselves to be injected 
with, various materials from hepa- 
titis victims. Most of them became 
seriously ill. But their courage re- 
sulted in the first real proof that 
hepatitis was a virus-caused disease, 
and that it could be transmitted by 
the blood or excreta of an infected 
person. 

In the early 1940s, thousands of 
newly inducted troops began going 
on sick call with hepatitis. They 
were from widely separated units, 
so there seemed little likelihood of 
person-to-person contact, or of an 
epidemic. 

But doctors from the Surgeon- 
General’s office did find one strik- 
ing thing that all these men had in 
common: they had all received—as 
part of their routine series of “shots” 
—an injection against yellow fever; 
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and every case of hepatitis had ap- 
peared about three months after the 
inoculation. 

Some of the original yellow-fever 
vaccine was injected into volun- 
teers under controlled conditions. 
Three months later, they too de- 
veloped hepatitis. Analysis of the 
vaccine showed that there was 
hepatitis virus in the human blood 
serum that made up part of the 
vaccine. 

Soon afterwards, other chains of 
infection were traced to the same 
source. One case was that of a doc- 
tor who took a shot of anti-mumps 
serum to prevent him from catch- 
ing the disease from his son. The 
doctor developed hepatitis. 

Back-tracking, researchers found 
that this particular batch of mumps 
serum had been donated by 14 sol- 
diers. For over two years, one scien- 
tist traced these men. Finally he dis- 
covered that one of the soldiers had 
been inoculated against yellow fever 
just a few weeks before he had given 
blood to the anti-mumps pool. A few 
months later this same soldier had 
been hospitalized with hepatitis. 

Here—in a winding trail left by 
the virus itself—was proof that the 
virus for serum hepatitis lived in 
the body for many months before 
any symptoms of illness became evi- 
dent. And during that long incuba- 
tion period a person could unwit- 
tingly infect others by personal con- 
tact, by contaminating food or 
water, or by donating his infected 
blood. 

Further investigation established 
that there were not one, but two 
kinds of hepatitis. They are labeled 
Virus A and Virus B, and doctors 
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are quite certain they are two dif- 
ferent viruses. 

Virus A, which causes infectious 
hepatitis, can be transmitted via 
blood, personal contact, or infected 
food or water. It incubates for from 
ten to 50 days, and its symptoms 
appear rather abruptly. 

Virus B causes serum hepatitis, 
so called because it is transmitted 
only via blood, either in transfusions 
or by contaminated syringes and 
needles used in giving injections. It 
incubates for from two to five 
months, and develops more insidi- 
ously than Virus A. 

Perhaps because it so often at- 
tacks persons who are usually al- 
ready ill enough to require a trans- 
fusion or an injection, Virus B can 
do more harm. The much-publi- 
cized Japanese fisherman who died 
after being exposed to radioactive 
fallout from a U.S. hydrogen bomb 
test in the Pacific is a case in point. 
It was revealed not long ago that 
the man died not from radiation, 
but from serum hepatitis, ironical- 
ly contracted when he was given a 
blood transfusion to build up his 
strength. 

Although an attack of either 
virus immunizes a person against 
further attacks, a victim of Virus A 
is not immune to an attack by Virus 
B, and vice versa. This makes it pos- 
sible for a person who has been ill 
with Virus A and is getting, say, in- 
jections of liver extract to strength- 
en him, to be infected with Virus B 
via a contaminated syringe. 

You should strongly suspect hepa- 
titis—and consult your doctor im- 
mediately—if you have a low fever, 
aches and chills that produce a ma- 
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laise similar to grippe, and you’re 
tired all the time. If you are a con- 
firmed smoker, you notice that sud- 
denly you get no pleasure out of a 
cigarette or cigar. Your appetite 
vanishes; sometimes the sight of 
food is actively nauseating. A vague 
ache pervades the upper right side 
of your abdomen. 

These are the classical symptoms 
of the days or weeks before the yel- 
low pigmentation appears in the 
skin and eyes. Not all hepatitis vic- 
tims turn yellow, however. 

Strangely enough, the appear- 
ance of the jaundice (which, on the 
average, lasts about ten days) puts 
an end to the other symptoms with- 
in a few days: nausea stops; fever 
disappears; the liver and spleen, 
which probably have become en- 
larged and tender, start to shrink 
to normal size. 

High-calorie diet is the primary 
treatment for hepatitis. Along with 
bed rest, a huge amount of food— 
to provide the raw materials with 
which the liver can build new cells 
—is the only therapy that works. 

In general, the main danger in 
hepatitis is that the infection may 
damage so many liver cells at once 
that the organ will be seriously 
weakened and left prone to re- 
lapses, or to other liver ailments. 
However, nine out of ten cases re- 
cover completely. 

Although the liver has remark- 
able powers of regenerating itself, 
it can’t work miracles. Severe dam- 
age—caused by lack of treatment 
or by the patient not obeying doc- 
tors’ orders—can lead to cirrhosis 
of the liver and other diseases. 

It is most important to take it easy 
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for several months after getting 
over hepatitis. And there is one 
cardinal rule: no alcohol until the 
doctor permits it. Alcohol is a poi- 
son to the liver. 

Flank attacks have so far been 
medicine’s only successful tactic in 
battling the hepatitis viruses, since 
it is almost impossible to kill them. 
They survive temperatures as great 
as 140 degrees for as long as 60 
minutes. They live for from one to 
five years at four degrees below 
zero. Ultraviolet radiation has no 
effect on them. Ordinary antiseptics 
are useless. 

This is why anyone who has ever 
had hepatitis should always so in- 
form any doctor who is giving him 
an injection or an inoculation. Thus 
warned, the doctor can destroy the 
needle and syringe to make sure he 
does not accidentally contaminate 
another patient. 

The only real weapon medical 
science has today against infectious 





hepatitis is gamma globulin. If you 
get a shot immediately after expo- 
sure to the disease, you can be fair- 
ly certain of protection. The value 
of gamma globulin was proved dur- 
ing a hepatitis epidemic in a Phila- 
delphia summer camp for young- 
sters. However, it is not effective 
against serum hepatitis. 

Drs. Joseph Stokes, Jr., and John 
R. Neefe, pioneer investigators of 
the hepatitis virus, found that in 
one group of children who received 
gamma globulin, only 20.8 per cent 
got the disease, and then in a 
mild form. Of the non-inoculated 
group, 67 per cent got hepatitis. 

Gamma globulin is now used 
routinely to prevent the spread of 
hepatitis epidemics, and to protect 
the immediate families of patients. 
And, until medical science can iso- 
late the twin viruses, and develop 
a vaccine that will give immunity, 
it’s the only defense you have against 
this tricky and mysterious disease. 


With the Small Fry 


ITTLE ANNIE'S FATHER fell asleep in his easy chair and 
began to snore. The little girl ran to her mother calling 
frantically, “Hurry, Mommie! Daddy is boiling over.” 


-——DONALD SPICHUK 


pen FATHER: “I tried to explain to him about the bees 
and the flowers—but he kept switching the conversation 


back to girls.” 


—English Digest 


Y sister asked her kindergarten class how many stars 
M they could see at night. After receiving answers ranging 
from “more than a hundred” to “too many to count,” she 
called on Georgie. His answer was, “Three.” 

“But, Georgie, how is it you saw so few stars, when the 


other children found so many?” 


“Well,” said the youthful George, apologetically, “our back 


1”? 


yard is very small 
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—A. A. SCHILLING (Quote) 
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A Texas housewife has whipped 
small-fry football into big-time tare 


ARLY IN DECEMBER two fero- 
kh, ciously eager football teams 
will meet at San Antonio, 
Texas, in one of the most colorful 
of the season’s Bowl games. Because 
the play-by-play will be on an esti- 
mated 550 radio and 110 television 
stations across the continent, you 
might assume that both teams will 
be loaded with All-American stars. 
Actually, no player will be famous, 
or indeed weigh more than 100 
pounds. 
In just seven years, this astonish- 
ing new sports spectacle, the Nation- 
al Milk Bowl, has achieved prestige 
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Mighty Mites 
of the Milk Bowl 





by OrEN ARNOLD 


in small-fry football comparable to 
that acquired by the Rose Bowl in 
collegiate ball in 40 years. Much of 
this has been due to a pretty young 
housewife and her dreams for her 
own five children. 

Back in 1949, Elizabeth Weafer 
and her schoolteacher husband Eu- 
gene were “stuck” in Gause, Texas, 
a town of 491 people, way off the 
beaten track. Eugene’s pupils were 
country children who had few as- 
sets except energy. Because there 
were no recreational outlets for 
their own five, Elizabeth urged her 
big husband to introduce football at 
the school. 

Eugene had never played, never 
coached, but he’d at least seen a 
game or two; and he got a football 
book and studied it. Between cook- 
ing, washing and _ housekeeping, 
Elizabeth helped Eugene and sev- 
eral local boys measure off a grid- 
iron in a cow pasture and erect goal 
posts. The kids took to it with en- 
thusiasm. 

“By October we had a team of 
scared little boys in poor clothes,” 
Elizabeth recalls. “Nobody would 
play us. We wrote every school 
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within range and were brushed off. 
Finally Bryan, a city of 18,000, re- 
luctantly agreed to take our fellows 
on as a ‘breather’ to fill in their 
schedule. 

“At game time, the Bryan lads 
showed up in resplendent new uni- 
forms. Embarrassed, our Gause boys, 
in their faded jeans, sweat shirts and 
no shoes at all, refused 





of the Gause youngsters into what 
could pass for a cheering section. 

“If she says holler, then you 
holler!” one pappy commanded his 
six school kids. “I don’t understand 
football, but I do understand hol- 
lerin’. It tones a body up and makes 
him work harder at whatever he’s 
doin’ if friends holler for him.” A 
trained psychologist 





to play. I had to take 
both coaches by the 
arm and make them 
talk kindly to our team 
to get it on the field. Fi- 
nally our lads stood out 
there glaring, then took 
the kickoff and began 


, . D 
playing like cowboys san 








CRUSADE 


could not have ex- 
pressed it better. 

At night, while Eu- 
gene graded arithme- 
tic papers, Elizabeth 
charted hidden-ball 
plays for him to teach 
the peewee gridders at 
practice next day. 








bulldogging steers.”’ 

One 12-year-old “mighty midget” 
ran almost for a touchdown—the 
wrong way. “I thought either goal 
post would do, ma’am,” he said to 
Elizabeth during the time out, and 
burst into tears. She hugged him 
close a moment, explained the rules, 
and made Coach Weafer send him 
right back in. So he took the ball on 
the next play and ran for a touch- 
down in the other direction, scat- 
tering Bryan tacklers en route. 

In the end, the barefoot Gaus- 
lings, who had never seen a football 
game before, had scored 24 points, 
the stunned Bryan boys, zero. 

Word got around and other 
schools tried the ragtag Gauslings. 
They had no luck, either; the coun- 
try boys polished off each one with 
a grim and deadly determination. 
They made other progress, too: 
they acquired shoes. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth Weafer, a 
baby on her hip, organized the rest 
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“Sometimes not even 
the referee could find the ball until 
our boy had it behind the goal 
posts,” Eugene says proudly. 

The town got to think so much 
of 25-year-old Elizabeth Weafer 
that it wanted to elect her governor 
of Texas, which down there is a 
higher honor than being President 
of the United States. Especially 
after she wrote a Dallas radio sta- 
tion suggesting that a “Bowl game 
for small fry” be started as a charity 
benefit, and challenging any team 
of comparable age anywhere to 
meet the Gauslings. She proposed 
that any money received for tickets 
should go to help crippled children. 

The radio station took up the 
idea. Other radiocasters joined in. 
So did the newspapers and the gen- 
eral public. 

Thus on December 10, 1949, the 
first Milk Bowl game was played at 
Cameron, Texas. The Gauslings, 
resplendently clad and confident 
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now, roared onto the field like a 
Panhandle tornado—and lost the 
game to San Saba, Texas, 20 to 7! 

But the National Milk Bowl had 
captured the fancy of Texans; and 
even “foreigners” were intrigued. 
Herbert Hoover wrote a note of 
good wishes. So did another Hoo- 
ver—J. Edgar; and an immortal 
halfback named Red Grange. 

The next year’s game launched 
it as an annual event. Wealthy and 
influential Texans agreed to be in- 
cluded among the supporters of 
this unique charity. And the Na- 
tional Milk Bowl’s Board of Direc- 
tors today is headed by one of the 
richest men in the world, Hugh Roy 
Cullen, and such personages as Dr. 
W. R. White, president of Baylor 
University ; and—Elizabeth Weafer. 

“Liz still spends about half her 
time on the Bowl,” her husband 
testifies. 

As her fee for all this, Elizabeth 
Weafer asks and gets exactly what 
Bryan school got in that first game 
against the Gauslings—zero! Eu- 
gene, nominally the Bowl’s Execu- 
tive Director now, is similarly paid. 
The Milk Bowl is a labor of love. 
No member of the Board or anyone 
else has ever been asked for money, 
though the Weafers themselves have 
spent considerable of their own. 

This year’s game will be spon- 
sored by a Lions Club at San An- 
tonio. As always, the teams will 


Thought Provoking 


IN AMERICA we can say what we think, and even 
if we can’t think, we can say it anyhow. 
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play under standard football rules. 
No player will be over 14 years of 
age or weigh more than 100 
pounds. Pageantry between halves 
will match the best seen at college 
games. And a pre-teen queen will 
be crowned. 

The Bowl’s rise has caused hun- 
dreds of small-fry teams to be or- 
ganized across the nation. The 
“best” team in Texas is chosen by 
elimination from a region selected 
by the Bowl Committee, and the 
rivalry exceeds that in the tough 
collegiate Southwest Conference. 
The champ Texas team challenges 
one equally strong from out of state. 
And every state courts the challenge. 

“We are even getting feelers from 
Canada, Mexico, Alaska, South 
America, and Europe,” says Liz. 
“The whole enterprise keeps getting 
bigger. I keep trying to shift all the 
weight onto Eugene—he’s twice as 
big as I am, and football is a man’s 
game. But he just grins and side- 
steps like most husbands. I’m not 
trained for this sort of thing. As a 
good Methodist, all I know to do is 
pray for guidance, then continue 
working as best I can.” 

But it was a good Catholic who, 
with a beneficent smile, spoke the 
feeling in all Texas toward Eliza- 
beth Weafer. Father James Keller, 
famed head of The Christophers, 
said to her, “You are a terrific ex- 
ample of what one person can do.” 





—CHARLES F. KETTERING 
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Nature's 


Wonderful 
Weavers 
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The amazing spider builds airplanes, 
canoes and submarines of silk—and 
even mates in a silken wedding bed! 


by PeTer Fars 









HE LIFE of a spider literally 
"[phanes by a thread—a thread 

sometimes only a millionth of an 
inch thick and usually quite invisible 
to the naked eye. From the moment 
of birth she starts spinning and, 
thereafter, for the rest of her life 
never ceases. 

A spider, as it walks, climbs or 
jumps, lays behind it a silken lifeline 
which guards against falls. Silk 
serves as the telegraph-line to an- 
nounce when prey has arrived at the 
trap, and the victim is promptly hand- 
cuffed and strait-jacketed with it. 

This silk is undoubtedly the most 
versatile substance in nature. It is 
also the strongest. Some elastic silks 
can stretch a third of their length be- 
fore snapping. South Sea Islanders 
use silk from a large spider to make 
fishing nets. 

With their ingenious traps, spi- 
ders have snared—and held—rattle- 
snakes, birds and even small trout. 
One observer saw a mouse trapped 
in a web woven by a tiny house 
spider. The victim was more than 
250 times the spider’s weight. Yet, 
within 12 hours, the mouse had actu- 
ally been hoisted a couple of feet off 
the floor by the soundest engineering 
principles of block-and-tackle lifting. 

Spider-silk factories are much 
more complex than was once be- 
lieved. The average spider has six 
minute spinnerets on its belly, each 
shaped much like the nozzle of a 
watering can, and which can be 
manipulated as easily as we move 
our fingers. 

Each nozzle is made up of rough- 
ly 100 tubes, and each tube is con- 
nected to its own silk-making gland. 
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But that’s not all. The glands 
manufacture a variety of silks—usu- 
ally about three or four, in some 
species five. The spider can use as 
many of the tubes as she likes, com- 
bining them in an infinity of as- 
sortments to cope with every possible 
need. 

An average female spider easily 
produces 100 feet of gossamer at a 
single sitting—the record length is 
1,000 feet. Yet, so stingy are some 
spiders about this vital material that 
they gather any unused silk into a 
ball—and promptly eat it. 

Each variety of spiders has its own 
unique style of weaving—and even 
the tiny spiderling, working on its 
first web, spins the characteristic pat- 
tern of its kind. Throughout the 
spider’s life the pattern never 
changes. It only increases in size. 

These webs are truly marvelous 
engineering works, each circle and 
spoke laid on with an accuracy with- 
in a fraction of a degree. And the 
whole job, consisting of thousands of 
separate parts, takes the spider less 
than an hour to complete. 

How are spiders able to tread on 
their own snares without becoming 
hopelessly enmeshed? Very simply. 
They carefully avoid treading on the 
stickiest part of their webs. Investi- 
gations have shown that spiders con- 
stantly coat their legs with a protec- 
tive oil. 

Not all spiders weave webs as a 
method of getting their daily rations. 
The energetic little bola spider 
climbs to the end of a twig, spins a 
line and weights it at one end with a 
ball of goo. When an insect wings 
past, it hurls the line in much the 
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same way a South American Gaucho 
tosses his bola. 

The California trapdoor spider 
erects a deep underground fortress, 
topped by a perfectly hinged draw- 
bridge—the whole affair made of 
copious amounts of silk and grains 
of earth. 

Once built, this spider never com- 
pletely leaves its burrow until it dies. 
Patiently, it sits at the exit holding 
the lid slightly ajar, waiting. When 
an insect blunders within striking 
distance, the spider leaps from its 
burrow to grasp it. But one leg is al- 
ways stretched out behind to prop 
open the door, so that the draw- 
bridge won't close on its keeper. 

In the variety of uses to which 
spiders can put their gossamer, the 
most extraordinary is for construct- 
ing balloons or kites. Soon after the 
eggs hatch, the spiderlings climb to 
the top of blades of grass, fenceposts 
and shrubs, and send out long strings 
of silk from their spinnerets which 
are caught by the air. When the tug 
from the silky balloons becomes 
strong enough, they cast off. The 
spiderlings may float for hundreds of 
miles; but more often they land only 
a few yards from where they started, 
in which case they spin another kite 
and try again. “Some spiderlings 
climb on their threads like little 
acrobats, and in this way control the 
ship they are flying,” says Dr. Willis 
Gertsch, Curator of Spiders at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

One spider binds together dead 
leaves with its silk so it can sail 
down streams on its own canoe. 
When prey is spotted, it leaps from 
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the craft, strides on the surface of the 
water (easily done, since its feet are 
constructed like snowshoes) and re- 
turns with the victim to its floating 
dining-room. 

There is also a European water 
spider that uses its silk to construct 
an undersea house—in fact, two 
houses, a deep-water one for winter 
and a summer bungalow nearer the 
surface. The female spreads a silken 
sheet between underwater plants and 
then makes repeated trips to the 
surface to collect air bubbles which 
enable her to survive. 

At mating time, the male builds a 
smaller house alongside the female’s 
and joins the two with a silken 
tunnel. The young hatch in their 
submarine home and, later, each 
carrying a bubble of air—its only 
dowry—leaves the chamber to hunt 
for itself. 

Spiders have achieved all this 
without a glimmer of intelligence. 
They are creatures of blind instinct, 
locked into patterns of behavior that 
go back a hundred million years. 
And, through all the countless gen- 








erations since, they have methodical- 





ly continued to weave their individu- 
al webs, with nary a variation. 

Scientists now use this instinctive 
spinning in research on the human 
brain and nervous system. In Switz- 
erland, Dr. Peter Witt of the Uni- 
versity of Berne is testing new drugs 
by means of spiders. When the drugs 
were tried out on humans, the ex- 
periments were often unsuccessful 
because of man’s complicated intelli- 
gence. 

But Witt found that when he 
drugged a spider’s nervous system, it 
pictorially showed him the effect of 
the drug by its now-distorted web. A 
spider that had been given caffeine, 
for example, wove a ragged web, the 
threads nervously laid out in all di- 
rections. Marijuana, on the other 
hand, made the spider lose interest 
in its work and, as a result, omit the 
first part of the web. 

From the lowly spider, spinning its 
trails of gossamer, scientists are now 
hoping to probe deeper into the in- 
tricate workings of man’s mind and 
nervous system. 


Frantic Father 


[> THE HOSPITAL my husband was waiting with other expectant 


fathers for me to present him with our first baby. A 


nurse 


came in from time to time to tell a new father that he had had 
a fine baby. Oddly enough, almost all the babies born that day 
were boys. When my husband’s turn came, the nurse said: “You 


too have a fine boy.” 


At that moment, a dejected looking litthke man—who had been 


sitting quietly in a corner through all of this 





jumped up and 


exclaimed, “Damn it, Ill bet he got the last one, too!” 
— MES. Ww. E. SIMPSON 
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The Amazing Lady 
Who Ran Away 


With a Company 


by NORMAN CARLISLE 


NE DAY some time ago a retired 
() Colorado rancher sent a pro- 
posal of marriage to a wom- 
an he had never seen. “You are my 
ideal of womanhood,” his letter 
said, ““warmhearted, feminine, hard 
working, capable, charming—and, 
I’m sure, a wonderful cook. I know 
all this from having heard you on 
the radio, and from looking at your 
picture, which I have before me.” 
A short time later he got back a 
courteous refusal. The lady he 
wanted to marry would have to re- 
main the woman of his dreams, just 
as she already was in one way or 
another for millions of other Ameri- 
cans. For his letter had been sent to 
a person who is at once a woman 
and a legend, who is real and not 
real. Her name: Betty Crocker. 
Who is Betty Crocker? There is 
no one simple answer. For this para- 
gon of incredible achievements is 
the embodiment of an idea. Her 
name and picture have appeared bil- 
lions of times in newspapers, maga- 
zines and on food product packages. 
She is a radio and TV personality 
whose influence has changed the 
eating habits of the nation. She is a 
teacher whose cooking school has 
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been attended by millions. Warmly 
human, Betty Crocker has been an 
inspiration to the American house- 
wife. 

“She ran away with this com- 
pany from the very beginning,” an 
official of General Mills says. 

The beginning was unplanned, 
like everything else about the amaz- 
ing phenomenon that is Betty 
Crocker. It all started in 1921 when 
the company offered a premium 
for the correct solution of a jigsaw 
puzzle in one of its magazine ad- 
vertisements. 

When clerks opened the answers 
they found that many entrants were 
also asking questions about cookery. 
These letters ended up on the desk 
of young Sam Gale who was man- 
aging the project. 

As he looked at the growing stack, 
he made a fateful decision: “We’ve 
got to answer them.” 

Company officials were doubt- 
ful, but Gale was stubborn. “Those 
people need help, or they wouldn’t 
be writing.” 

James Quint, Gale’s immediate 
superior, agreed, and young Gale 
worked night and day answering 
the tide. Gale signed them all per- 
sonally until Quint had a disquiet- 
ing thought. Wasn’t it a bit incon- 
gruous for a man to be giving advice 
about cooking? 

“We ought to sign these with a 
woman’s name,” he said. 

Into his mind came the word 
“Crocker” which happened to be 
the name of a company official. It 
had a natural ring to it. Not too 
fancy. A simple name to go with 
it? “Betty.” 

The next step was a natural one. A 
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home economist had to be found to 
make that service to homemakers 
real and authoritative. This was 
done, and since that time there has 
always been a woman at the head of 
General Mills’ Home Service with a 
staff to carry on the work and write 
the letters signed Betty Crocker. 

Betty Crocker recipe books were 
issued and letters began to pour in. 
There seemed to be some magic in 
the name that made women want 
to confide their cooking troubles to 
her—and their joys, too. The idea 
of an actual woman, working in an 
actual kitchen, thinking about their 
problems, was clearly an intriguing 
one to women all over the country. 

‘“That’s when Betty Crocker be- 
gan to run us,” says Harry Bullis, 
General Mills Chairman of the 
Board. “She became the personifi- 
cation of the idea that we ought to 
help women with their cooking 
troubles. Not just with problems 
connected with. our own products, 
but with whatever kind of help they 
needed. The picture of their needs 
was reaching us through Betty 
Crocker.” 


[" was only natural that Betty 

Crocker would take to that fabu- 
lous new gadget, radio. She went on 
the air for the first time on October 
2, 1924, to preside over the Betty 
Crocker cooking school. Exactly 24 
years later, she signed off the radio 
cooking school in which 1,130,009 
graduates had officially earned 
diplomas. 

Nobody even hazards a guess as 
to how many million more women 
had listened to Betty Crocker broad- 
casts, or how many have subsequent- 
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ly watched Betty Crocker telecasts. 
But a staggering total of 10,000,000 
letters has been received. 

A common question used to be: 
“What does Betty Crocker look 
like?” After 1936, her followers 
didn’t have to wonder, because that 
year General Mills commissioned 
Neysa Mc Mein to paint the portrait 
that has become one of the most 
widely reproduced paintings in 
history. 

“You look just as I imagined you 
would,” hundreds of letters com- 
mented. 

Recently, six leading artists were 
asked to put on canvas the Betty 
Crocker of today. The portrait 
picked was by Hilda Taylor, a 
noted magazine illustrator. Women 
describe it as being of a person even 
more “approachable and helpful” 
than the more reserved Betty Croc- 
ker of the McMein painting. 

The company gives Betty Crocker 
credit for the swift introduction of 
two sweeping developments which 
have changed American cooking. 
One was Bisquick. It was not the 
first packaged mix; but it was by 
far the most versatile one. Within 
a year, the Betty Crocker picture on 
the box, Betty Crocker’s talks on 
the radio, and the scores of recipes 
that bore her name, had caused 
sales figures to top five-year expec- 
tations. Later came cake mixes, 
which now account for more than 
half the cakes baked in the U.S. 

Betty Crocker had reached the 
hearts and minds of America’s wom- 
en, there could be no question about 
that. But what about the young 
women who would be tomorrow’s 
homemakers? How well were they 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Has your child 


ever gone hungry? 


Francesca’s mother watches help- 
lessly as her frail little baby grows 
weaker every day. 

Francesca’s father is a shoemaker. 
He works hard but cannot earn 
enough to feed his large family. They 
all live in a one-room hut without 
heat, without light, without plumb- 
ing. There is never enough to eat. 

Francesca needs more food. Her 
mother is desperate. She wants her 
baby to grow up straight and strong. 
Her heart cries out for your help, now. 


SCF Fe SC eC eC SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS Se SSeS Se 


NATIONAL 
SPONSORS 


(a partial list) 


Faith Baldwin 
Mrs. Mark W. Clark 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy 


Eisenhower 
James A. Farley 
Herbert Hoover 
Henry R. Luce 
Rabbi Edgar F. 

Magnin 
Dr. Ralph W. 

Sockman 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
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CITY 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP FRANCESCA 


YOU can help Francesca or another needy baby through the Baby Spon- 
sorship plan of Save The Children Federation. For $60 a year, just $5 
a month, SCF will send “your” baby food, clothing, warm bedding, and 
many other essential items—in your name, in Finland, France, Western 
Germany, Greece, Italy or Korea. Full information about “your” baby 
and a photograph will be sent to you. You may correspond with the 
family to add understanding and warm friendship to your generous gift. 
The cost of an SCF Baby Sponsorship is so small—the good is so great. 


FOUNDED 1932 


I cannot sponsor a baby, 
enclosing my gift of 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 
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but I would like to help by 


STATE 


Contributions are deductible for Income Tax purposes. 
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prepared to meet the needs of mar- 
riage and motherhood? 

A quest for the answer led to the 
biggest of all the Betty Crocker en- 
terprises—the Betty Crocker Search 
for the American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow. 

Last year 256,000 high school 
seniors from every state in the na- 
tion entered this contest in an effort 
to win the grand prize of a four- 
year college scholarship. They all 
took an examination covering sub- 
jects ranging from how to meet the 
boss’s wife to preparing a full-dress 
meal. Their entries revealed that 
tomorrow's generation of home- 
makers is hep on many phases of 
homemaking but still has plenty to 
learn. To help them, Betty Crocker 
gave each participating girl a 
“Guide to Homemaking,” her book- 
let about the greatest career in the 
world. 

One Betty Crocker search that 
has always gone on is the endless 
hunt for new recipes. One such—a 
chocolate-covered, cherry taste mar- 
vel that is one of the most prized 
of all Betty Crocker recipes—came 
from Whitehall, a lonely and love- 
ly spot high in the Montana Rockies. 

In her partly finished log home 
there, Billye Wallace likéd to please 
her four children and her husband, 
Jay, with unusual Culinary delica- 


cies. While tinkering around she 
came up with an invention of her 
own—a cherry cookie. A few days 
later she wrote: 

“Dear Betty Crocker, 

“I have been a faithful Betty 
Crocker fan. I have Queen Bess sil- 
verware, use Gold Medal Flour, and 
love all the Betty Crocker mixes. I 
have a picture cookbook and listen 
to all your radio programs ...I am 
sending you a sample of some 
cookies I have made, with the recipe. 
It is so different from any cookie 
recipe I have seen, it’s amazing. Yet 
these cookies are easy to make. 

“My husband is a wonderful guy 
who has worked hard all his life. 
Now I would love to give him a 
well-deserved financial boost .. . 
I realize it is probably not the policy 
of General Mills to buy recipes when 
you have a staff for that purpose. 
However, I have such great faith in 
my Cherry Nuggets I’m hoping you 
will make an exception for such ‘ex- 
ceptional’ cookies.” 

Not long afterward, Betty Croc- 
ker turned up at the Wallace home 
with a substantial check—enough 
to enable Billye Wallace to give her 
husband that financial boost she had 
dreamed of. 

“Don’t tell me there isn’t a Santa 
Claus,” says Mrs. Wallace. “She’s 
a woman named Betty Crocker.” 
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Cheeking on Christmas 
(Answers to quiz on page 81) 
1. (c) Martin Luther; 2. (c) Yosemite; 3. (c) Indiana; 4. (b) Eng- 
land; 5. (c) Christmas; 6. (b) Celts; 7. (a) keep witches away; 
8. (a) Charles Wesley; 9. (b) St. Luke; 10. (b) sap of a tree; 11. (c) 
Santa Claus; 12. (b) kneel in adoration; 13. (a) Boston; 14. (a) 
France; 15. (c) England; 16. (c) Northern Europe; 17. (b) English; 
18. (a) N. Y. Sun; 19. (c) Denmark; 20. (a) plains of Bethlehem. 
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ee. PROFESSOR with grown 
children living near us was 
raking his front yard, when a group 
of neighborhood children happened 
by and offered to help. From time to 
time the professor made ingenious 
suggestions and sustained their in- 
terest to such an extent that when 
the job was done each child said 
gravely, “Thank you for letting me 
help.” 

Next morning, early, the profes- 
sor’s doorbell rang. His wife opened 
the door to a five-year-old girl, one 
of the helpers of the previous day. 
The little girl smiled and said shyly, 
“Can he come out to play?” 

HELEN L. KREIGH 


GROUP OF VISITORS in Ireland 
were touring local historical 
sites. The guide commented, “Here 
it is, the Blarney Castle, just as it 
stood ages ago; not a stone changed. 
We have left the castle just as it al- 
ways was.” 
“He,” said one lady, “reminds me 
of my landlord back in New York.” 


—BETTY RINGWOOD 


FTER SEEING Disney’s “The Van- 
ishing Prairie,” a six-year-old in 

our neighborhood entertained his 
family with a colorful account of the 
birth of the baby buffalo. His 
mother, thinking this an ideal time 
to get in a little sex education, re- 
marked: “You know, Jimmy, that’s 
the way all little babies are born.” 
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She was congratulating herself on 
how neatly she’d handled the matter 
when he said with all the seriousness 
of six: “What I'd like to know now 
is, how did I ever get into that 
buffalo in the first place?” 


— MRS. ARCHIE BARNEY 


- WAS an exceptionally pretty 
spring day when our army trans- 
port tied up in Seward, Alaska. A 
young recruit ahead of me ran down 
the gangplank, dropped his gear, 
threw back his chest, took a deep 
breath and exclaimed: “Boy, ain’t 
this high altitude wonderful!” 


— MARQUIS MCDONALD 


AS HE PASSED a filling station, a 
motorist noticed a man lugging 
a gasoline can and walking in his 
same direction. There was no stalled 
car in sight, so he offered the man a 
lift. 

After driving several miles, the 
motorist commented, “You had 
quite a distance to go back for gas.” 
To which the rider replied, “Oh I 
don’t have a car, this can is really a 
suitcase. 1 never walk far before 
someone stops and gives me a ride.” 

—HOWIE DAVIS 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Payment on publication ... No 
contributions can be acknowledged or 
returned. 
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by Tris Corrin 


Cyrus Eaton rules an industrial empire 
and also sponsors a “Thinkers Society" 


CHEER went up from the dense 

A crowd of mill hands stand- 

ing there in the raw January 

cold. A school band played “Happy 

Days Are Here Again!” Some wom- 
en and older men wept. 

Two little girls moved shyly from 
the crowd and presented flowers to 
an erect, impeccably dressed, white- 
haired gentleman standing under a 
sign reading “WELCOME.” His usu- 
ally frosty blue eyes tender, he bent, 
deeply moved, and kissed their 
hands. ““Thank you, thank you,” he 
murmured. 

The man was Cyrus Eaton, one 
of the most colorful yet mysterious 
figures in the world of high finance. 

Eaton had just saved the small 
West Virginia community of Fol- 
lansbee (pop. about 4,435) from be- 
ing turned into a ghost town. At the 
pleas of local workmen and officials 


he had stepped in and prevented 
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the Follansbee Steel Company from 
being torn down and its machinery 
removed by a huge steel corporation. 

At the thanksgiving supper in the 
big silent mill that night, he told the 
grateful citizens: “It’s small cities 
like Follansbee that are the heart 
and strength of America. When you 
build plants in small communities 
and give jobs to people in their home 
towns, you strengthen the capitalist 
system.” 

This isn’t just talk with Eaton. 
Twice before, he had stepped in to 
save local industries in small towns. 
He calls this “creative capitalism.” 

Cyrus Stephen Eaton is an ex- 
traordinary person. Almost 73, he 
looks, acts and thinks like a man 
20 years younger. 

In many ways, he is a study in 
contrasts. Though he is reputedly 
one of the 20 richest men in the 
U.S., John L. Lewis is a close friend. 
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In Cleveland, from his Terminal 
‘Tower office overlooking Lake Erie, 
he directs an industrial empire that 
stretches from the Arctic to the 
tropics, and includes railroads, utili- 
ties, coal, iron, gold, steel and paints. 
Yet, he is an honored member of the 
American Philosophical Association 
and American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

He is a witty essayist, and a 
prize-winning farmer (his specialty 
is Scotch Shorthorn cattle). He skis 
every Christmas with his grand- 
children. 

“Do what you want to do,” he 
says, “and work will be fun.” (He 
works from 12 to 14 hours a day.) 
“Learn to understand the wonders 
of nature and the glories of litera- 
ture. Get eight hours’ sleep a night.” 
(He neither drinks, smokes, nor uses 
coffee, but drinks hot water with 
every meal. ) 

During the Washington probes of 
subversives, he announced scornful- 
ly, “The way to combat communism 
isn’t by witch-hunting and wire- 
tapping. Common stocks owned by 
all the people, and common sense 
by business and political leaders is 
the best guarantee of a dynamic 
capitalism.” 

When the going is tough and 
lesser men would back out, he 
smiles gently, discusses early Greek 
culture like a scholar, and hangs on. 

Cyrus Eaton is a product of Pug- 
wash, a small lumbering and fish- 
ing village in Nova Scotia, where 
his father was a farmer and small 
shopkeeper. His deeply religious 
mother, Mary McPherson Eaton, 
wanted him to devote his life to 
helping others, and at one time he 
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considered the ministry as a career. 

His practical side developed while 
working in his father’s store. The 
elder Eaton once said of him: 
‘When he was six years old, I could 
leave him alone in the store for 
hours.” 

After college, young Eaton was a 
cowpuncher in northwest Canada, a 
store clerk and a lay minister. But 
once he went into business he wasted 
no time. His big opportunity, and 
one that would have frightened off 
a lesser man, came in 1907 when he 
was sent by a utility syndicate to 
get franchises for local gas and elec- 
tric plants. 

A panic developed in the US. 
that year and left the syndicate with- 
out money to continue the project. 
Eaton was only 23, but he walked 
confidently into a bank, argued that 
electricity was coming, and secured 
funds to build a plant himself. Two 
years later, he sold the utility for a 
good profit. 

With this as a stake, he went into 
the utility business through the Mid- 
west and Canada. Always willing to 
take a risk, he moved on into steel 
(he created Republic Steel), into 
paint and rubber and paper. He 
was a multi-millionaire by the time 
he was 30. 

A typical Eaton operation was the 
way he broke into steel in 1925. First 
he studied the industry with all the 
thoroughness of a laboratory scien- 
tist, searching for a weakness he 
could exploit. He found it in the 
foundering Trumbull Steel Com- 
pany and, with the masterful timing 
that marked many of his operations, 
went into action. 

Cyrus Eaton, an unknown in steel, 
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appeared boldly before the three- 
man committee running Trumbull 
and told them, “I know you’re in 
trouble, and it will take $18,000,000 
to get you on your feet. Here’s a 
check.” 

The sum was exactly what the 
committee had privately estimated. 
But the chairman coldly stated that 
he did not know Mr. Eaton or his 
credit rating. 

The relatively young man (he was 
41) replied pleasantly, “If you 
doubt my ability to underwrite this 
sum, please telephone the Cleveland 
Trust Company and ask them 
whether this check for $20,000,000 
will be honored.” 

The check was good and he 
gained control of Trumbull. 


[* THE Stock Market crash Eaton’s 
empire fell and he lost $100,- 
000,000. Other men were jumping 
out of windows but, as an associate 
recalls, ““He came in to settle up and 
signed one of the biggest checks ever 
written. He made only one com- 
ment, “lomorrow is another day.’ ” 

Cyrus Eaton is the only one of the 
big tycoons of the °20s who lost 
everything and came back. He 
launched an attack on Wall Street’s 
control of industry financing which 
revolutionized American business. 
Previously, when a railroad needed 
funds to build a new line, it called 
up its favorite Wall Street banking 
house (two were known as the rail- 
road financiers) which set its own 
price for the bonds offered. 

Eaton coolly took $30,000,000 of 
Chesapeake & Ohio financing away 
from Wall Street by paying $1,500,- 
000 more for the bonds. This bold 
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and daring raid stunned Wall Street 
and won Eaton the friendship of 
many other independents, including 
Robert R. Young who was then try- 
ing to take over the Van Sweringen 
railroad empire. 

An observer remarked, “It was a 
beautiful maneuver. Wall Street 
was caught napping. Eaton figured 
his margin down to the last penny. 
If he had bid less than his oppo- 
nents, he would have looked like a 
fool. If he had bid too much, he 
would have lost his shirt.” 

This operation re-established Cy- 
rus Eaton as one of the top finan- 
cial geniuses of the post-Depression 
era. 

Another bold venture, originally 
known as “Eaton’s Folly,” put him 
in control of the West’s greatest 
iron resources. When Japan’s bombs 
drew the U.S. into World War II, 
Eaton, with rare clarity, foresaw the 
day when Government agents would 
be frantically searching junk yards 
and basements for scrap. So he went 
looking for iron ore. 

He raised $40,000,000 to probe 
a highly speculative ore field in 
Canada, north of our own famous 
Mesabi range. The ore lay at the 
bottom of a wilderness lake 60 to 
400 feet in depth. The nearest town 
was the tiny Indian village of Atiko- 
kan, where temperatures sometimes 
dropped to 50 below zero. 

Some of the engineers Eaton 
brought along to look over the situ- 
ation shook their heads and told 
him, “It can’t be done.” 

Eaton, dressed like a prospector 
in boots and mackinaw, said quiet- 
ly, “I think it can.” 

He had a tunnel bored through 
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2,000 feet of solid rock to drain the 
lake. Pessimists warned that the 
tunnel would clog with rocks. 

Eaton stood by as the time fuses 
were set off for the final dynamiting 
that was to open the tunnel. He 
waited, outwardly calm, but he later 
confessed it was “one of the most 
tense moments in my life.” 

There was a deep underground 
roar, then a huge plume of smoke 
groped upward into the air. Great 
boulders shot out, followed by a 
wild cascade of water, and the lake 
began to drain. 

Today, Steep Rock is estimated 
to contain the largest reserves of 
high quality iron ore in North Amer- 
ica, some 125,000,000 long tons. 
Also, far to the northeast, in the 
Ungava Bay area, Eaton’s deposits 
are described by Canada’s top geol- 
ogist as “nothing in the world to 
compare with them.” 





Eaton, characteristically, surveyed 
the vast area himself on foot, by 
canoe, jeep and airplane. He lived 
in a tent. 

In the book-lined library of his 
Ohio farmhouse, where many of his 
great drives have been born and 
shaped, Cyrus Eaton tackles the 
problems of tomorrow with the same 
shrewdness and energy that he pos- 
sessed when he went after monop- 
oly two decades ago. 

He has turned over his Pugwash 
estate as a retreat where men of 
good minds can, in his words, “relax 
together, exchange views, sharpen 
their own thinking, and design for- 
mulas for us to live by in this brand- 
new atomic world.” 

When a Russian farm delegation 
visited him last year he gave it a 
prize Shorthorn, remarking with a 
smile, “It’s better to trade bulls than 
bullets.” 
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FRIENDS AND RELA- 
TIVES will appreciate 
your thoughtfulness 
when you give them Cor- 
onet. You'll say “Merry 
Christmas” 12 times as 
the postman delivers each 
pleasure-packed monthly 
issue. 


CORONCT'S WONDER- 
FUL GIFT SERVICE will 
add the personal touch 
at no extra cost. Each of 
your presents will be an- 
nounced by a beautiful 
card, band-signed with 
your name, and the big 
January issue, in gay 
holiday wrapping, will 
be mailed to arrive just 
before Christmas. 


PAY NEXT YEAR and ease 
the strain on your holi- 
day budget. We'll be glad 
to bill you in January. 


USE HANDY ORDER 
FORM facing page 132 
or clip the convenient 
coupon opposite. Fill in 
the names of the fortu- 
nate ones on your gift 
list, and mail. Coronet 
will do the rest. 
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eo A CLASS toured the White 
IX House, the teacher asked each 
student to write impressions of the 
visit. One boy wrote: “I was espe- 
cially glad to have this opportunity 


to visit my future home.” —sunshine 


¢ wo fifth-grade boys wrestled with 
the meaning of “Doctor” as ap- 
plied to a woman Ph.D. who had 
been introduced to the class. 
Whispered one, “Is she a doctor?” 
“Yes,” came the answer, “but not 
the kind that does anybody any 
good.” 


-——ALBERTA MUNKRES 


W HILE MARKETING in a large gro- 
cery store, a mother became 
separated from her small son. When 
they were re-united again, the 
mother’s hand was tightly grasped 
as her wayward charge counseled: 
‘“‘Now, Mother, don’t you get lost 


again!” 


KATHERINE VOLK 
, oe took her six-year-old 
to the ballet. The youngster 
watched the performance with rapt 
attention. At the end, an usher 
walked down the aisle with a large 
basket of flowers which he handed 
up to the prima ballerina. 
Turning to her mother, the little 
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irl ventured, “Mommy, I think 
7 43 
she won.” —Tick Tock 


iN THE MOVIES, a married couple 
was distracted by a small boy 
noisily eating popcorn behind them. 
This annoyed the husband so much 
that he kept half-turning around, 
hoping to show his disapproval with- 
out resorting to words. Finally the 
little fellow held up his box and 


asked innocently, “Want some?” 
— IRENE ROBICHAN 


y son, four, and little Helen next 

door, three, are great friends. 
But one day my son approached 
Helen’s mother with one of those 
looks that said he felt there was 
something she should know, but he 
didn’t know how to say it. 

Then, evidently feeling “duty be- 
fore courtesy,” he blurted, “Helen 
doesn’t talk right. She says ‘Wook’ 
instead of ‘Yook.’ ” —mas. «. 8. weisues 


S THEY GAZED at the golden statue 
of the Oregon Pioneer, which 
stands atop the dome of Oregon’s 
State Capitol Building, a three-year- 
old boy queried his father: ““Who’s 
that yellow man up there? Is he 


fixing the TV?” 


W HEN LITTLE JIMMY returned 
from camp, his parents asked if 
he had been homesick. 

“Not me,” replied the youngster. 
“Some of the kids were, though—the 
ones that had dogs.” 


—MRS. R. M. LINHART 


—Capper’s Weekly 
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PHOTO-QUIZ 


Why are these four men so 
well known on the Pacific Coast? 


Sam Hayes 
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Mel Venter Cliff Engle 
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PHOTO-QUIZ 


Frank Hemingway, nationally-known radio newscaster, in broadcasting since 
1934, especially well-known to the 17% million people on the Pacific Coast, 
thanks to the intense coverage and wide-spread public acceptance of the 
45-station Don Lee Network, largest in the West. 





Sam Hayes, known for years throughout the United States for his clear, concise 
reporting, but best-known in the Pacific Coast States dominated by Don Lee 
Radio, is one of the many superlative Don Lee newscasters western listeners 
rely on through the length and breadth of the Pacific Coast. 


Mel Venter, known to millions as quiz-master of “Tello-Test,”” welcome in homes 
all over the Pacific Coast. Through his warm personality and Don Lee’s unpar- 
alleled coverage, he has the West’s largest, most loyal and most responsive 
women’s audience. 





Cliff Engle, newscasting for Don Lee, heard in living-rooms, bedrooms, kitchens 
and automobiles in Washington, Oregon, Western Idaho and Nevada, as well as 
in North, Central and Southern California on Don Lee Radio, the Nation's 
Greatest Regional Network. 





The Mutual Don Lee Broadcasting System, with 45 stations in VT 

its basic network and additional affiliates in Arizona, Canada, 

Alaska and Hawaii, covers the entire Pacific Coast. DON LEE 
RADIO 

Westerners say, 


“DON LEE IS PACIFIC COAST RADIO” 
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Moll the Roaring Girl 


by Trevor HoLioway 


Bandit, pickpocket, brawler and bully, this pipe- 
smoking she-devil terrorized 17th century London 


Paul’s Cross grew denser every 

minute as news spread through 
streets and alleyways that Moll Cut- 
purse was on her knees doing pen- 
ance for her sins! 

Moll the Roaring Girl, wickedest, 
most powerful and most feared 
woman in all London, was there all 
right that spring morning in 1612. 
And the longer she could drag out 
her stage-managed “penance” the 
richer would be the harvest of her 
team of pickpockets at work among 
the crowd. It was the best lark she 
had enjoyed in many a day—and 
highly satisfactory from a business 
angle. 

This farce at Paul’s Cross was one 
of the many high points in the lurid 
career of Mary Frith (Moll’s real 


name ). If ever there was a she-devil, 


T HE NOISY CROWD milling around 
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it was Moll. An anonymous biogra- 
pher calls her: “A very tomrig or 
rumscuttle, not minding or com- 
panying with girls.” To which must 
be added bully, pickpurse, fortune- 
teller, receiver of stolen goods and 
forger. 

The law was powerless against 
this Queen of the London Under- 
world. Half the city’s judges and 
jailers were in her pay, the other 
half under her thumb. Those fool- 
ish enough to oppose her were 
corpses in the Thames in a matter of 
hours, unless Moll showed mercy 
and only burned down their houses. 

Shoemaker Frith and his wife, an 
honest and law-abiding pair, were 
driven to distraction by the child 
born to them in 1584. It was as 
though some freak of heredity had 


presented them with a girl whose 
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morals were those of prehistoric man. 

Moll teamed up with a gang of 
hooligans and led them in battle 
against rival gangs. Somnetimes she 
came home at night, more often she 
didn’t. Her greatest friends were the 
greatest rogues in the city—and right 
good company they found her. 

In desperation, shoemaker Frith 
put his daughter out to service—and 
that was the last he saw of her. Cap 
and apron she never wore, nor one 
single domestic chore did she do. 
She forthwith and forever shed fe- 
male attire and garbed herself as a 
man. 

At an age when other girls were 
sewing samplers, this “lusty and 
sturdy wench” underwent a finish- 
ing course in crime. Clad in jerkin 
and galligaskins, with a club in her 
hand and a pipe in her mouth (she 
claimed to be the first Englishwom- 
an to smoke), she frequented every 
night haunt in town where a dishon- 
est penny could be turned. 

Moll Cutpurse they called her, for 
it was as a cutpurse she excelled. 
With a sharp-bladed knife she could 
sever a purse from its leather waist 
thongs with a lightness of touch the 
victim never felt. But unfortunately 
for Moll she entered upon the pro- 
fession just at a time when prudence 
prompted the populace to dispense 
witha slung purse in favor of pockets. 

Moll’s fingers were thick and 
clumsy. To succeed as a pickpocket, 
or “cly-filer,” one needed long and 
sensitive fingers. Furthermore, it was 
no longer a one-man job. It called 
for a “bulk” whose role was to dis- 
tract the intended victim’s attention: 
also a fleet-of-foot “rub,” or re- 
ceiver, to get clear with the spoils. 
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Moll tried to master the new tech- 
nique, but after twice narrowly es- 
caping Tyburn gallows through 
muffing a job she retired from pock- 
et picking at 21. Moll was no fool. 
She knew her limitations and had a 
hunch it was high time she cashed in 
on her other assets—a genius for or- 
ganizing and a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the underworld. 

From a trinket shop adjoining the 
Globe Tavern, she directed a highly 
organized gang of toughs and thieves, 
known as her “Boyes,” who carried 
out any nefarious assignment Queen 
Moll might give them. The loot they 
brought back she sold at the trinket 
shop on a commission basis. 


OLL’s was the master brain be- 

hind half the crime in London. 

She had tabs on every stagecoach 

entering or leaving the city, and 

planned precisely where and when 
her gunmen should waylay it. 

Her agents were along the wharves, 
in the warehouses, and even among 
ships’ crews so that her riverside 
thieves were briefed with up-to-the- 
minute news on every cargo raid 
they undertook. Lurking in the dock- 
side shadows were her protection 
squads, ready to go into action if the 
raiding party met trouble. Many a 
loaded barge was cut adrift and 
towed downstream for ransacking in 
some secluded creek. 

The notorious Jack Cottington, 
who once robbed Cromwell as he 
walked down the Mall, was her fore- 
man thief. Mulled Sack, as he was 
nicknamed, ran a school for robbers. 
On matters of the highway, Moll 
had as adviser that devil-may-care 
highwayman, Captain Hind. And 
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over all Queen Moll ruled with a 
rod of iron. Ruthless she was, but 
scrupulous in all transactions with 
her Boyes. 

She had little to fear from the law 
until one of her Boyes lifted a valu- 
able watch from a wealthy farmer. 
By merest chance, the victim spotted 
the watch in the trinket-shop win- 
dow and demanded Moll’s arrest on 
a charge of acting as a fence, the 
penalty for which was the gallows. 

Gloom spread through Moll’s em- 
pire. For the judge appointed to 
hear the case was one of the few she 
did not count among her friends. 
She would receive no mercy at his 
hands if the case were proved. 

After listening to the preliminary 
evidence, the judge ordered: “Con- 
stable, produce the watch you say 
was exhibited for sale in the shop of 
the accused, Mary Frith, of Fleet 
Street.” 

A hush fell over the crowded 
courtroom as the embarrassed con- 
stable fumbled first in one pocket, 
then in another for the evidence that 
would put the noose around Moll’s 





neck. It could not be found. One of 
her most skilled cly-filers had picked 
it from the constable’s pocket in that 
very room! 

It was probably Captain Hind 
who dared Moll to try her hand at a 
holdup on Hounslow Heath, setting 
for more highway robberies than 
anywhere else in the country. Arm- 
ing herself with a pistol, she took her 
stand at a lonely spot. Into view rode 
wealthy General Fairfax, accom- 
panied by two retainers. Moll shot 
the General through the arm, scared 
the two servants out of their wits and 
retired with a goodly haul. 

Moll Cutpurse had amassed con- 
siderable wealth by the time Charles I 
lost his head and Cromwell came 
to power. Realizing that her heyday 
was over, Moll wisely went into re- 
tirement, surrounded by an amazing 
collection of pampered pets ranging 
from parrots to gibbering baboons. 

A manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum states that she died in her house 
at Fleet Street, on July 26, 1659, and 
was buried in the Church of St. 
Bridget’s, still unrepentant. 


Christmas Complaint 


LTHOUGH Conductor Arturo Toscanini and the late Giacomo 
Puccini, composer of Madame Butterfly, were close friends, 
their friendship alternated between periods of affection and quar- 


reling. 


It was Puccini’s custom to give Christmas gifts of a kind of 
coffee cake called panettone to his friends, sending a list of names 


to his baker with instructions to forward the cakes. 


However, one 


Yuletide he simply told his baker to use the list from the previous 
year, forgetting a quarrel with Toscanini. 

Reminded later that Toscanini was listed, he tried to change 
his order, but the panettone had already been sent. 

Puccini, enraged, wired Arturo: PANETTONE SENT BY MISTAKE. 


PUCCINI, 


The prompt reply: PANETTONE EATEN BY MISTAKE. TOSCANINI. 


—DANTE DEL FiorEntTINO, Immortal Bohemian (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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by Mitton Wayne 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW once received a visit from a 
high official in His Majesty’s Government who told 
Mr. Shaw that he was being considered as recipient for a 
token of distinction. 
Shaw thought it over for a bit. “I cannot afford to be 
a duke, and you could hardly offer me less,” he ventured. 
“Well,” suggested the man from Downing Street, 
“what would you say to the Order of Merit?” 
Shaw stiffened and glared. “Too late, sir,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ve already conferred that on myself.” 


LAYWRIGHT S. N. BEHRMAN, among whose witty brain- 
children are “Biography” and “No Time For Com- 
edy,” had finished his first Hollywood script assignment 
and was awaiting the verdict. The producer tossed the 
script disdainfully on the desk, remarking: “It stinks!” 
“Ah,” sighed the playwright, “a master of innuendo.” 


URING HIS SALAD DAYS, Ferenc Molnar, the Hun- 
garian playwright who created “Liliom” and “The 
Swan,” was somewhat broke in Budapest. He called a 
messenger to take his gold watch to the pawnshop, and 
instructed him, “Insist on 200 pengo. Then put the money 
in an envelope and bring it to me. I'll be at the Arizona 
bar. If I’m with somebody, hand it to me and say, ‘From 
the French Ambassador with his compliments.’ ” 

An hour later, the messenger entered the Arizona bar 
and found Molnar in conversation with a couple of 
journalists. In a crestfallen voice he announced: “The 
French Ambassador sends his compliments, but says 100 
pengo is the limit on your watch. Take it or leave it.” 


T= LATE CHARLES MAC ARTHUR, co-author of “The 
Front Page” and “Twentieth Century,” was called to 
the Pentagon during World War II. He was to be sent on 
a high-level mission for the War Department, and there- 
fore would need a temporary commission. While the mat- 
ter was being discussed, MacArthur was asked what rank 
he would like. He answered: “I would like to be a fort.” 
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Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and in comfort, among the many thers Doe 
services, educational and sales opportunities offered in 
this special section. Your complete satisfaction is 


the goal of both Coronet and the advertisers 
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TALL GALS BUY DIRECT VIA MAIL 


A festive Tall Gals fiat 
with gems & scroll braid. 
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GIANT CRYSTAL STORAGE BOX 








ROYAL “GOLDEN” RULE 
4 of — colored solid 
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HE AMERICAN-STYLE birthday 

party, complete with ice cream 
and cake, which we gave for our 
Japanese neighbor Mr. Nakamura 
at the American Club in Tokyo 
was a great success, we thought. 
But shortly thereafter our friendly 
relations seemed to deteriorate, al- 
though our five-year-old daughter 
Margaret and the Nakamuras'’ little 
girl Teruko still remained friends. 

Another Japanese cleared up the 
the mystery, however, reminding us 
of the fact that Japanese can’t rest 
easy until they have repaid, in kind, 
any debt or favor. So we were espe- 
cially pleased when Mr. Nakamura, 
with much bowing and a twinkle in 
his eye, invited us to “a special 
party” at the Episcopal chapel 
where the family regularly attended 
services. There the Nakamuras 
erased what they considered an al- 
most unrepayable social obligation. 





ALADDIN MAGIC COOKER 


si ‘ 
world. Dr 
chicken, 
Cooks 





New York 1, New York. 
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They honored our daughter by 
choosing ““Margaret” as the Chris- 
tian name for Teruko at her chris- 
tening ceremony. —MARGARET HALE 

S A VISITING NURSE, I met the 

-Hendersons, a childless middle- 
aged couple, when the doctor re- 
ferred her for home care. She had 
an inoperable cancer and at her 
husband’s request had not been 
told. He explained to me, “I want 
my wife to have a few weeks un- 
clouded by grief and the dread of 
leaving me. That will upset her 
most. I know, leaving me alone.” 

Although she never doubted she 
would recover, as time passed Mrs. 
Henderson grew weaker, lost her 
appetite and suffered almost con- 
stant pain. One day she said, “I 
wonder if I am ever going to get 
well! I would like one more sum- 
mer at the seashore with my hus- 





Famous Speedwriting 
shorthand. No : 


sym ; 
uses ABO’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Nationally 
used in leading offices and 
Civil Service. 120 words 








Depts 612-6, aes 


New York 








AFTER BREAST SURGERY ... 








restore natural appear- 
zest for life 


Breast Porm. Pits any well- 
fitting bra, bathing suit. 
Pollows body ——- 


nev- 

er rides rs recom- 

mend it for scientific bal- 
use it with 


ew York 23, New York. 





WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing stories, articles 
= you to earn extra 

Coates writes: 
“Thanks to NLA, I —oe $100 
a month * In 
your own home, with the 
NIA Method, you too, can 






One Park Ave.. 


for 
Aptitude 
Test, = Institute 
of America, Suite = ot 














Operate these ball pont 
pen vending machines in lo- 
cations in your own town 
& others as well. Pens cost 
13c ~~. SS See See ea. You 

per x 
Fou net te aneh elie. lore 
$500 to $1000 monthly. 
Small investment. Fast re- 
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g 
J 
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1 
sl 


Ave., Chicago 45, Devt cD. 











FULL SIZE — PHONE AND BANK 


Dial turns and bell 7. 


c= 


Latest, official desk 


Full erat xaige 


ATTACHE CASE 

pape ye le yA ' 
oo papier om ve 
Har as = ‘Mustang 
Tolex.’ stitching 
with brass finish hardware. 
luxury appear- 
urability. 


papers. Sise 
17” x 11%" x 3%". $8.06 
includes Tax. 


Gift World, Box 368, White 
Plains, New York. 








Holds over o 
and bills. 
value of a ge or 


sa value of a bank. 
Secret compartments in 


©. Red, 
Yellow, a. $1.95. 
Brumberger . ¥ 
34th St., Bklyn a. N. 
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130 “COLOR TV” TOYS $1.00 








PREE! BIG 120 PAGE CATALOG 
Geo into business for your- — . 
self in your spare . ‘ 
No investment, mo stock ~~ 
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brand items to neighbors 
and friends: radios, 
watches, clocks, jewelry, 
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band. It’s odd he never mentions 
going away.” 

Later, when I 1epeated this to 
Mr. Henderson he said, “I'll fix 
that.” He did. Next day she showed 
me a beautiful bathing suit, cap, 
sandals and beach robe, all from an 
exclusive Fifth Avenue shop. 

“Now I’ve got to get well,” she 
exclaimed. “He expects it.” 

The following week she showed 
amazing improvement, and they 
were very happy. But on Monaay, 
he met me whispering, “She is 
much worse.” I made her as com- 
fortable as I could and as I was 
finishing she asked weakly, “Honey, 
will you do me a favor? Don’t tell 
George I’m dying. It will be—” and 
here she used his own words— 
“easier for him not to have to face 
being alone yet.” She slipped into a 
coma that night and died two days 





NEW PERSONALIZED LICENSE TAGS 


that refiect. A new safety 
feature ** " in dark. 
+ safeguard for 

. ._ 













Women everywhere enjoy 
the use of perfumes. 

tains 5 
Nips Tubes (each 
with 4 one-use, non- 


vaporatin tene 
- ). Lect Een 
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later without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

The devoted couple never knew 
they were each playing a magnifi- 
cent last act of unselfish considera- 
tion for each other. I never told Mr. 
Henderson. ANNE SCOTT, &.N. 


| WAS IN NEW YORK shopping one 
& day with my three small chil- 
dren when the subways which led 
back to my home in suburban 
Queens went on strike. Trailing 
children and loaded with bundles, 
I stood on Sixth Avenue and looked 
hopefully for a ride. The cars, 
jammed bumper to bumper, passed 
right by. Then I saw a huge trailer 
truck creeping toward me. When 
it got closer I noticed a sticker on 
the window saying in no uncertain 
terms, “No Riders.” The driver, a 
rather tough-looking young man 
peered out the window at me, but 
kept right on going. I had just 
given up hope of a ride when the 





NEW FULL COLOR WORLD MAP—$! 
. Wall size! 33° x 50” heavy 
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MARRIAGE MEDALS 


Ideal way to say “I love 
you"’... recal of 
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ELECTRIC FOOT WARMER 


No more cold feet Keeps 


— is made of oil — 
rubber, operates 
any 110-volt AC or pe 

ou consumes less 


home. 12 guarantee. 
Only $7.95 “PP. Peterson 
Rubber Mat Co., 5508 

Halifax, Arcadia, Calif. 
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costly overtime park- 
ing tickets with Meter De- 








IDEAL HANDBOOK FOR 


A t 288 page volume 
wi over 190 color illus- 
trations. Three books in 
= a cook book, a home 

bar guide. and an enter- 
tainment folio. All 


Car. Mow Teck 39. ,*< 
squire - 
lished by Socnntt & Dunlap. 


HOSTS 
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trailer truck appeared once again. 
This time it slowed to a stop in 
front of me. The driver leaned out 
the window. “Okay, lady,” he said, 
“climb in.” As I loaded my chil- 
dren and bundles into the front 
seat, I asked the driver, “What 
about that sticker on the window? 
Won’t you get in trouble?” “Lady,” 
said the driver looking uncomfort- 
ably at me and my children, “the 
way I figure it, you ain’t riders, 
you're walkers. Now where do you 


live?” —CLARE ANDERSON 


¢ ge COLD, blustery day in Janu- 
ary I was riding an inter-urban 
bus in Portland, Oregon. As we 
reached the outskirts of the city the 
driver, an elderly gentleman, 
stopped and picked up an old lady. 
She was rather shabbily dressed 
with a scarf tied under her chin. 

As she got on she snapped at the 
driver in no uncertain terms: 
“Where have you been? I’ve been 
waiting almost an hour for you.” 

“That’s nothing,” he smiled. “I 
would wait a lot longer than that 
for you, young lady.” 

Her belligerence evaporated and 
she beamed the rest of the way. 


—“CAPITOLIA JONES SCOTT 


Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Linings,” 
we will pay $50 upon publication. Con- 
tributions may run up to 250 words. Man- 
uscripts should be typed double-spaced 
and none can be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address manuscripts to: “Silver 
Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 





Ir your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound by B Easy g can help him to read 
and spell tter in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drilis your child in phonics with records 


a reports show c up to full year’s 
in 6 weeks. Send postcard 
-_ * illustrated folder and low price. ner- 


p Brem 
Davis Phonics, Dept. C-16, Wilmette, Dlinois. 


PERFECT child's pet. Real live Mexican Burros 
Intelligent. lovable. sturdy. Economical to feed. 
Approx. to 43° high. Can hitch to cart. Sur- 


Write today for free photo 
older. Navarro, Mer Mart, El Paso 


, Tex. 


BEDSPREADS with Drapes. Wide variety 
of long-wearing easy-to-care-for . Assured 
savings. Send 25c for complete catalog & swatches; 
deductible from order. May Schaffer, Box C, Elkins 
Park 17, Pennsylvania. 





FOR THE WOMEN 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy Direct Via Mail. Our 
5th Ave. shoes as low as $9.95. Perfect fittings. 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28 page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave.. New York 17. 


EARN $50 Fast sewing our precut products during 
spare time. $3.00 per hour . Wiscons Information 3c. 
Thompson's, Loganville 26, isconsin. 


CATALOG—Free, show complete equipment for 
cake decorating and unus baking. Ateco tubes and 
syringes, many outstanding instruction and rect 
books, pans and molds to make 


your baking y 
different! A new customer writes, “I'm thrilled to 


hobby. profitable home business. Maid of Scan- 
dinavia, 3245-C Raleigh. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONEY MOONS. “The Place They Told You 
About." Newlyweds only. Your own secluded cottage, 
meals at the Homestead, lots to do but no planned 
program. Write, mention dates, for unique picture 
story. Farm on the Hill, x 12C, Swiftwater, Pa. 








$2.00 HOURLY — doing light assembly work 


unnecessary. te Sanco 
ring Comeens, 8507-A West 3rd Street, 
Los Angeles “8. California. 


Guide below offers you a show- 
tenors ond eohne cote 


ae 





LADIES! Don’t = t slipping heel straps ruin your 
trip—use ‘Strap Whether you're dancing, 
traveling, or shoppine, “Strap Stay’’ is wr! answer. 
Carry the handy tube in pocket or purse. Apply di- 
rect! inside of your shoe strap. “‘Strap Stas” works 
like magic! It is safe, odorless, statelenn. and makes 
hose heels wear >< Money back guarantee. Mail 
$1.00 ty ppd. tube of “Strap Stay,’’ Roy Field Co., 
Box 217, 2045 Pe Hills Pkwy., Baton Rouge 1, La. 





COPIES Of $100 Fashions For $19! Fabulous copies 
of Paris and Hollywood creations can’t be told from 
originals! Rush i10c for 40-page catalog crammed 
with these head-to-toe fashion exclusives! Fred- 
erick’s, Dept. 5692, Hollywood 28, California. 





PUR Coats, Capes, Jackets, Etc. Big savings! Low 
rices direct from one of the oldest reliable fur 
rms. Send for free catalog of complete line of gen- 
uine furs in latest 1957 styles plus details of our 
famous Remodeling Service. Money back cuarantee. 
H. M. J. Fur Co., 150-CF, W. 28th St., N.¥.C. 1, N.Y. 


HARD To Fit? Send now for free catalog of 
ling new styles in shoes for tall girls, narrow 
pase, ee ee. aan Se oe SS. x, A y 
Prom $3.95. Guaranteed to delight! Moccasin-Craft, 

154 Mulberry St., Lynn, Stasnactussette 





24 BOTTLETTES Genuine Imported French Per- 
fumes only $1.00 ppd. Samples from world renowned 
Perfumers. Supply limited—this offer may never 
duplicated at this low price. Order several sets Now 


+4 Guaranteed Prompt delivery! 3 mpercens 
, Dept. New Yor 


P-160- B. Parmi ngdale, 








BE good to your armpits and legs! Get super- 
smooth shaves from your double edge blades—no cuts 
—no scrapes—no burns—An easy — stropping — 
Razormate does it. A cinch to Fits right in 
razor case. Never wears out. Only $1 00 prepaid— 
Money back guarantee—Keech Mig. Co. t. B. 
1541 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, California. 


_ 


WIDE Shoes t are smart, 
comfortable for women. World's 








low-priced and 
largest ————- 
In the privacy of your own home select from 
newest styles, fashionable colors, every heel height. 
Write for Free catalog today. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. ~ wy 4 to 12, widths 
C to EEE. Syd Kushner, Dept. C. 733 South St., 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 





DESTROY Unwanted Hair—permanentiy—by us- 
ing the famous Mahler Hair Removal llator in the 
privacy of your home. Enjoy new freedom and 
charm. Absolute money-back guarantee. Send 5c for 
informative booklet “‘New Beauty For bs "* Mah- 
ler’s Inc., Dept. 326-T, Providence 15, R. 





(Continued on next page) 
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JOB satisfaction! Quicken your husband's p 
safely: he can get the rig t "sob. Scientific met 
revealed in Bernard Haldane’s ‘ 


are 
ioe Guncene. " Send 25c Ser re e opr 7 *omeee Job 
Counselors, 16 E. 4lst S8t.. 
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THE New Look in Christmas 

modern greetings for only $i. 
included us anes. 6 ns in gifts. 
ho ares. => 


usew 
Well Dont Basy Chair, Hancock at Central, 
Everett. 





Massa: husetts. 
A Housewives—Church Organ 
for new now, in day 
shipment—Low Prices. Hundreds of the finest exclu- 
sive name items. Pully illustrated, 4 ay = - 
anteed. Gifts, Jewelry, Toys. ‘ools 


and hundreds of other items ~— stamps 
please) to Dudden Co., P.O. Box 536, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


—) (a= 


mY at 20 to 80°, oo Ne A-- 4—. 
and $1.00 merchandise certifi 
—~ All — and fully guaran- 
— = . C. Radaker, 510-A Park Avenue, Anderson. 














mtr Tae 


equipment, TV. Mail 
saiumaed on first order). 
Box 155. Philadelphia 5. Pa. 


ae bag All. Lad 
4 speed cha 
port e eter radios, = 
for bargain catalog ( 
Towers (Dept. C). 








Coasters. Gi depicted in color on 
heavy ~ +My = 

sorted $1.00 Ppd. 12 Dozen #4. ’ 

of 2 beautifully a 3*4 x 4 Fire niatures, 5 90 
Hobby Mats, Dept. ” Box 145, Balsam Lake, . 





PICTURE Frames in core assortments for 
8 ny and Portraits, in sizes 
—S x5” to 30°x40". Quality at low prices. rite 
for Free Catalog. Verona Art Co., 511-C N. Charlies 
St.. Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





ORCHID In Bioom! 3 plants $5.35: 
gis 0b 38 Pe denosted Coleen Ever-blooming novel- 
ty varieties. growing instructions 


Orchid booklet 50c. Pree pricelist. S. C. Presner, 
6500 S.W. 14 St.. W. Miami, Pia. (Visitors Welcome) 








FOR DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS 











FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





me STAMPS from all 5 continents including Air- 

Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc., value over 

=e ~y ‘all —_ A ~ 10c to introduce our superb service 

of U. 8. Poreign Approvals to smart Gesontese. 
Globus eR Co., New York 10, Dept. 








“OMNIBUS” collection: Paratroopers jumping, 
, Seouts, Kissing Kids— 


xX. Groton, 


STAMP Collection Free. More —_ 100 diff. fas- 
cinating A ge Africa, merica, Scan- 
dinavia, Balk Asia, etc... used 2) ones stamps. 


Pree to appro oval service ts a 
Tatham Stamp Co., Spri eld 33, usetts. 





GIGANTIC Collection Free-—Includes Trian pe 











—Earl United States—Animals—Commemora 
—Bri lo Value . ete. Com. 
lete collection plus Big Tlustrated all 
ree. Send 5c for’ postage. Gray Stamp Dept. 

CO, Toronto, Canada. 

COLLECTION Monaco kL feat oe 


of Princess Grace Kelly; 
ianoein. mn. Watenete n, "Roosevelt and others. Only ioe 


Goliath Stamp Co., Bethie- 
AL, ‘Be. B96. New Hampsh 


14,000 ALL different f stamps. 
or 


Ware, Box 23 
New York. 





GRACE Kelly—Monaco Wedding com lete set of 
postage incl. in Monaco collection wi historical 
showing Eisenhower, F.D.R., Lincoln & Wash- 
ington incl. Diamonds. gies, Saints, Helicopter, 
etc. Plus 48 page dictionary, only 25c wi sppreren. 
Stampex Company, Box 47-AC, White Plains, N. Y. 





QUEEN Elizabeth II valuable Empire Collection— 
Pree! Coronation, Royal Visit. Scenes from Gold- 
Coast, Grenada, Bo 
Natives, Maps. 
free Collectors Handbook. Adults only. Approvals 

enclosed. Prasek Co., CR, White Plains. New York. 





FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


MANUSCRIPTS Invited for books. We have made 
and published books on the co-operative pian for 
more than 30 ; 

aay 

Co ewbury se.. 














BOOK aeamesestnte ts Considered by cooperative pub- 
lisher who offers authors early publication, higher 
royalty and national distribution. All subjects wel- 
comed. Submit MS to Greenwich Book Publishers, 
Inc., Atten. Mr. North, 4869 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Mercury, nee. Columbia, een 


RCA: Reg LPs—3 

10. - ppd. needle for most sak $16.0 =f 
ou want, send check or MO ns COD). 
The F Record , Div. C, Box 767. Aiken, S. C. 








CORONET 




















FOR PHOTO FANS 





—— ee exp. 50e: _ . hg 

bum. ® Exposures exp. . 
36 exp. "Enlarged a a ea. Write for 
free m service. Photo-Mail, Box 216C. 
Madison Sa. _— New York 10, N. Y. 








panes Prints 25c! 
lor prints ~~ > 


ODACOLOR ee al = 

ny ae ty Sadia & 3'ox5—40c! 
mall "ist 

Labs, Box 1421-A 





















mail your 
Cl, West Salem, W 


———_ 


COLOR-PRINTS a Kodachrome, Ektachrome, 
Anscochrome color film. Highest quality fast service. 
Money back guarantee. 214x344—25ce; 3'ox5—45c; 
5x7—$1: 8x10—$2. Duplicate 35mm slides . Write 
for complete we a. Colorfax Laboratories, 1160-0 
Bonifant Street, ver Spring, Maryland 











COLOR SLIDES 












FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


EAUTIFPUL fully titled Kodachrome movies of 
U. "5. Nat'l Parks, n., Alaska. Fila., Hawaii, _ 
toric shrines. weird —- Be caverns. 8mm. 
16mm. descriptive 150 —— catalog free. World 
in Color Productions, P. O. Box 392-C, Elmira, N. 








FOR CONTEST FANS 


WIN contest money. General Contest —— has 
, cur- 





ts es. magazine 
25c. General Contest Bulletin, 1609 East Sth. Dept. 


400, bem. Minnesota. 





PREE copy of “Prise Ideas” the publication that 
has launched winne 


la ful rs. Packed with 
prize winni entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American co, 


. School, 
1429 Spruce St.. Philadelphia 32. Pennsylvania. 








red patent attorneys use my 
protection forms. 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 











NAVEL oranges, | 
kan tangerines, tree- 
wise. Individually wrapped. Many other varieties 


grown. Literature on request. 
ppd. Add 10% w. Miss.. Vomac Groves, P 





©, sweet, seediess & new Pon- 
pened are unsu flavor- 


$7.55 Bushell, express 
lymouth. Pia. 











K-—-Magnificent, new 325-page volume 


COOK BOO 
oor creative hosts and hostesses. 


Esq 
k contains over 750 recipes from gourmet delica- 
cles to —— - oes 


oity, New York 19, New York. 











FOR PET OWNERS 





—?_f a Rabbit Journal, B-241-25, 
Milton, $1, sample dime, beginner's 
manual be “Rabbit. pet. printing and Supplies, books 


of every description on any subject, let us know 
tamp 


your wants, enclose s 








HAPPY dream home for lonesome retired couples, 
single ladies-gentiemen. Famous air ye 
_~ BH hotel amid the flowers and sunshine o 


Plorid 
with new friends, interests, ier li , 
Good food, od, every comfort, amazingly low cost to ac- 


cepted friends $30 weekly 
Monson Club Hotel, Desk 101, St. Augustine, 
FOR SPORTS & OUTDOOR FANS 











BE Different this year—Give ‘em the fascinating 
Mercury Worm Pishing — for —p-y It’s 


fish everyw by lead- 
ing fishermen for casting -* trolling. 
Only $1.45 ppd., E-L. Com ompany, Angola, Indiana. 














FOR HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


VITAMINS—Let us prove we can save you 50%. 
New 48 page — _ all brands—formulas—prices. 





Compare and sa AsS an  nmeeees —_ -- lements 
nationally sold a $19.50 .. $5.75. 


Write today for your free copy. * Mention vi 
now using for samples. Vitamins, Phila. 40. Pa. 


FOR MOTORISTS 








car, truck, tractor young ;. 
Write for free folder. Reclaimo Mfg. Co., 6351 
Touhy Ave., Dept. CM, Chicago 30, . 


BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES 


CASH = yo spare time! Take magazine sub- 
scription orders from friends, se. 


Special offers on Popular Magazines 
Write: | P.O. Box 








sions. Free sales kit. 
402, Radio City, N. Y. 19, N 


(Continued on next page) 





r you can expose your products 





h the Coronet Pamily 
crimina 







d month to more than 10,500,000 dis and -wise Coronet readers. For full 
information on insertions in any of t Ay Pamily Shopper divisions: (1) Display Saeeen, (2) Shop- 
ping Gu , or (>) & Directo . write, indicating = Ct a eH which 
are interested, to: Coronet Y. (Puture 





hy - Avenue, New York 22 
: February 20 for May Sount 


DECEMBER, 1956 









































MAKE Money W Se No 
study. I tell you what to write, where and 

; list of 5 buying trom 

checks add \y. Write 

Send for free Bar 












MEN and Women Wanted to start home business 
ae apane Se win Bilis Calle: 















Jackets, pants, shirts, ——e~ 
Every 


"Outfit Free. Geo. broidered. © Co., 456 Water. 
ier, Indiana. 


ee eran Depnsss of Meme i “tp 
on every ‘De y= 54 -—7- 4 rofit 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room 212, ‘ 











2, Chicago 26, tl 
BE wholesale of excellent costume jewelry 
to 10 or more contract! stores 









nS < perrmp displays. | . 
ly and ior teed saleable stock. Full 
particulars, MLC. x 12, Signal Mountain, T 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





make fortune. Lee y~ h- 


Real Estate. Easy; ye -to- 
SS cm —- = ge manegement rh profit- 
able inv A ——— yh used by wealthy yg By 


te, F. Brookline 46, Mass. 








SALESMEN—Making Big Money is as easy as fall- 
es eS Sa) Thee S ne See ved in 


ys 

of stores. 25 years of tremendous success. Na- 

a me advertised — non-competitive — Christmas— 
a 


ryday cards. Each store can make you 

to $250.00 annually. Just stop and think what 100 

re accounts will do for your income! eo Novo, 
1166 Milwaukee, Dept. CR-2., Cateage 22, 








—- 








a yonpe sntenested te matine money in sel 
see t 


ling. 
ya of exceptional portunities in 


Salesmen's unity azine. d name for 
o- copy, abso otal ieee. ell us what you're 2 cctins 
heer Dease rn, Dept. 25, Chi- 





td 


Week Possible—Pius Bonus—For Only 4 

day! Sen Amerssa's — Beenses 7 
Every ren rospect. today for de- 

of free fas le offer. Alice eH 96C Business 
Boston i Massachusetts. 





GREAT Opportunity from Bendix... a business 
of your own and continue in present self-service 
Ex e with Coin Hy 
. No attendance need 















EARN Extra Money selling Advertising Book 
Matches. woe Satna @ prospect. Start without 
aoeeene, women. Free sample kit fur- 

Match Core. of America, Dept. GM-13, 
—, 32, 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $5 —_ 
in an hour possible with Invisible reweaving. 


| os. fabrics ¢— ~ 
demand from hom: 
Free. Pabrico 





es. Details 
n. Dept. BA, Das Prairie, Chicago 19. 


MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 





nating at home in spare time. —~ 
that cost lic back ¥ No canvassing o 
gt. Le ye A» - Write for 


. Pree. 
Warner, Rm. 212, 1512 Jarvis. Chi Chicago 26, Tilinois. 


ADVERTISING Book Matches—Easy to sell. No 
ag ag Hm Cash com- 





a all 


. Powerhouse 
es kit Pree Superior | Match, im} N-1256, 7530 





ee & ya 


Presto F Fire 
Force snuffs out 


- 2 





make 
4° 
up 
Write or wire 
Glendale, 


Cosmetics up 
day = er Pre others. 
free details. Studio Girl. 
California, Des ane "18612E. ; 


FPREE Catalog of Name Brand Watches, Jewelry & 
Appliances. Save Money and Make Big Profits—No 
meng 2¢ Postcard ——— -,- 

Excellent Xmas Gift lg 
aan b Ge a ae oe ‘B’ we. 


170 














rganiza 

standing. 

be abie to bulld 4 sales 
organization. Prefer men who aspire to earn further 


romotions in this young ess. Write Wm. C. 
heetz. Dept. “C’’, Newark, New York State. 


BARGAIN Catalog! 30-80% Discounts! Ap- 

liances, Musical Instruments, Typewriters, Tools, 

ewelry ares, etc. Start 

yo own business. Details . ted Dis- 
butors, 1300-78 Main, Clifton, New Jersey. 














MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


GHEST Cash Paid for Ojid Gold or Broken 
pe Gold Teeth, Watches. ngs. 
Silverware, es Platinum, Mercury. Write for 
Pree Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Rose Re- 
finers, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


PEACE of mind? You can find it in me Cotnstie 
oe rite for our free corresponden 

~ oy A of the Chureh. “No obliga: 
Paalist Pathers Information Cen Dept. 
lumbus Ave., New York 23, New "Fick 











+ 
2 Co 





BORROWING by Mail. Loans $100 to $600 to em- 
ployed men and women. Easy, quick. Completely con- 


tial. No endorsers. Repay convenient month- 
ly paymen a Se envelope. Give 
te Finance Co., 323 Securities Bidg.. 
Dept. C150, “Omaha 2, Neb 





HOME Sewers Na extra cash making 
readi-cut ties. experien unnecessary. No selling. 
We instruct. Free details: eee San, 518 E. 106th, 
Dept. M-24, Cleveland 8. Ohi 


CORONET 





























SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





SHORTHAND in 6 Weeks. Age no obstacie. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 


ments. Over 350.000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. — Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. 5S.., Cuba Hawaii. 

Write today for free booklet which gives full detaiis 
— and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and — gf! you LL. learn Speedwriting short- 
hand. School riting, Dept. 4912-6, 55 West 
42nd St.. tg Yon 36. N. Y¥. 





PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
nce? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 


= can. Melvin Dalrymple writes: ‘“Thanks 
wis Training, I became Assistant Manager of a 
hotel faster than I ever dreamed bie."" Our Free 
Book explains how you can qualify for a well-paid 
tion at home or through resident classes in Wash- 
ngton; how you are tered Free in Lewis National 
Placement Service rite today. Course Approved 
for All Veteran Training. Lew Hotel Training 
School, Desk BX-1124, Washington 7. D. 





HOME INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 





WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short stories. 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
travel, local, club and church activities, etc. will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way = oy men 
and women learn—by writing. Our ing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you posesss the by ~ + 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll en- 
joy this test. Write for it, without cost or obliga- 
ion. Newspaper Institute of 5 em x Suite 5496-W, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, 


CHICAGO School of Nursing—Be a Practical 
Nurse, Nurse's Aide, or Infant wr Men and 
women, 18-60. Learn at home in are time. 
Physician-endorsed course. H.S. not es. ed. Book- 
let free. Dept. 912, 25 E. Jackson. = 4, Il. 


COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 60-ycar-old school. Texts furnished. No 
Information booklet free. Amer- 
, Dept. X917, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 





37. Illinois. 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. epare 
for state examination. GI A pepver. Write for 
Pree Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate 
2016) Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers veel oe 


interested in 
For additional infermatiot write to 
mentioning Coronet as the source 








aett 














ng, ap a 
your interest. 


INTERIOR. Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work t furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payments. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration. 
835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1419, Chicago 14, Il. 


LAW Training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at — Low cost—easy terms. 
Licensed attorney instru LL.B. Degree Con- 
ferred. Two free books oy full details. Write La 
Salle Extension University, A Correspondence Insti- 
tution, Dept. L559, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Il. 











GIVE The Gift o of Language to family, friends. A 
Linguaghone Set makes languages easy. At home. 
quickly master French. Spanish—34 languages by 
Linguaphone’s Conversational Method—or it costs 
you nothing. Free Book and Details x. Free Trial. 
Linguaphone Institute, TC 126 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


HIGH School. No Classes. Interesting spare-time 
- standard text; credit for previous 
ploma awarded. If you've completed 
and are over i7, write for free catalog 
Wayne School, Cat. HGX-4, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 1. 














MAKE Buildi 2 Re AE you have anythin 


to do with Real Own, Buy or build, get 90% 
of Building Construction Knowledge with our— 
“Around The Clock”’ imating & Blueprint Read- 


ing System—The Entest a Easiest, Fastest and 
most Accurate System. Only $6.98. Building Con- 
struction College, P.O. Box 843, Miami 5, Florida. 


WANT Share in boom $6 Billion business? 
40,000,000 auto accidents—365,000 home fires—$100 
Million in theft losses need Claim Investigation. 
Excellent full or spare — opportunities. A. J. 
King earned over $2,000 in ten weeks. Free book. 
No obligation. Universal Schools, 6801-R Hillcrest, 











Dallas 5, Texas. 

LEARN Mineral > - Diploma course. 
Portunes now ons in uranium and 
other minerals Mineral Science 
— Desk D, ‘7 = ntario, Chicago 11, 
Illino 


——— ee 


 *#IGH Schoo! at Home. Yeu om can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, soci recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
L.c.S. is oldest and largest (256 courses). Write 
peas A for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to 5Suc- 
* (2) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 

ee course desired. International Corr nd- 
ence Schools, Scranton 9, Penna., Dept. 4L.. 








FREE! ‘*Talent Aptitude Test.”” Learn acting at 


home for TV, radio, theater, movie career. Holly 
wood Royal Academy, Studio 14C, 5880 180 Hollywood 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 
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Power companies 
doubling electricity for 
new kind of living 


Plenty of electricity can make your home of the future a 
house of marvels! 


To help bring this new electric age, America’s more than 
400 independent electric light and power companies are doubling 
today’s electric supply—building power plants and lines at a 
rate of $2 billion a year. 


In the future, you’ll be able to flip switches to raise or lower 
table and work surfaces to any height. Electricity will bring 
beds out of the walls in the evening—then “make” them and fold 
them into the walls in the morning. The power that controls 
your home’s climate will even do the dusting. 


You’ll need much more electricity, and you'll get it—from 
America’s independent electric companies. And unlike federal 
electric systems, these companies don’t depend on tax money to 
build for your future. 


In the new electric age—as always—people will benefit most 
when served by companies like the ones bringing you this message 
—America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


179 *Names on request from thie magasine 




















turned from hour to 


FUTURE HOMES will be able to face in any direction 
hour or season to season by your electricity. Electrically operated climate- 
“spring or summer terraces” all year 


conditioned extensions will permit 
round—enjoy swimming, winter fun and gardening all at once, if you wish. 














otice the 
White Dot ? 


Tiveryone 


does! 


Sheatfer’s. 


In any setting—any place in 
the world—Sheaffer’s White Dot 


is recognized and respected. 


So, if you're pondering the gift 

problem, your answer is right here. 

For the White Dot, you see, does more 
than identify a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. 


It’s a symbol of pride, pleasure, 
your judgment, and regard. A 
luxury, it’s true. But one of the few 


that anyone can afford to give or own. 


WATCH “THE BROTHERS ’ —CBS-TV, TUESDAY NIGHTS 


©1956, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, iowa, U.S.A 
In Canada: Goderich, Ontario in Australia: Melbourne in Great Britain: London 


